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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Su 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public 


special t: 
ae BALTIMORE, MD. 


rintendence 
Buildings a 


W. & 3}. SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND <= 
UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS, 
NEW YORK. 


AMES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 SoutH FourTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 

Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th ‘and 25th STs. and 10th AVENUE, 
N YORK 


7 ASPINWALL & SON, 


ll 4 tions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
TILES — mplanea nen Decoration generally. 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETO. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) New YorE. 


Froonomic PAVING & ROOF- 
ING WORKS. Importers and Dealers in 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 

Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofin 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 
water-tight. FE, H. WOOTTON, 

29 WAVERLY PLACE, NEw YORK. 

Sole — for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 


W. “TAYLOR. 


° 146 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, 


1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Clough Stone Co., L. Haldeman & Son. Atlant’c Stone Co, 
CLOUGH. HALDEMAN & AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 

QUARRYMAN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUFF & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 


127 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, ORTO. 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway. New York, N. Y., 434 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, I. 

— a 


J. B. WHITE & BROS. (Limited.) 
RTLAND ng CEMENTS, 


MARCIAL & CO., Agents, 36 Broadway. 








Established 1871. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 


Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a new ——_ material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Ciry. 


WHUTIER MACHINE CO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 

Sream ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT Sr., BosTron. 
New YORK OFFIcE, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. |. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. CG. WHITTIER, 4 Treas. 


pa S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
NEw YorK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREET. 


STOKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 


All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
NEw YORK OFFIO#, - - 95 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


OTS —— 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete 
OTIS BROTHERS & OCO., 
New YorgE, Boston, AND PHILADELPHIA. 


(CRANE s 
ELEVATORS, 


CuicaGo WORKS, 219 S, JEFFERSON STREET. 
New YORK OFFICE, BosToNn OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, OH10. 
111 Water St., Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 321 Hennepin Ave. 


Fiz EVATORS. 
MOORE & WYMAN 
ELEVATOR AND MACHINE WORKS, 
37 FOUNDRY STREET, BOSTON. 


STEAM AND HYDRAULIC, 
For Freig ght and Passen ger use. 


THE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power Detroit, Mich. 
P F. DALTON, [Established 1876.} 
7 GAS-PIPING, 
106 SupBURY STREET, Bostox, MASs. 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 








THE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences, 
HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths. Stoves, 
Wainscoting, etc. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


ONSERVATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent “‘ Acme” 
System. 

Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 
at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 

Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 
tion to 

ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS, 


92 BROADWAY, Cor. WALL St., NEw YorK. 


fhe Horticultural Hall, 600’ x 1947 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC 7/I- 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


TILES, 
FOR FIOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 West 23d STREET, New York. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY. 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths. 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEAKL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Freyar 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFICR, PALMER, MASs, 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma 
terial of the different classes required to build, com- 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under one 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis 
factory references from those for whom we have per 
formed similar work BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material that we handle in the execu 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


MANA TTAN BRASS CO., 
28th St. AND FIRST AVENUE, New York 
HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


IN METAL. 


ALSO 


FirE Goops AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KINDS. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
ROBERT C. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & BIRp, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 163 East HovsTon STReExt. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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) THE COUNTRY. 





POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


| The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 

ket, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY TESTED in all 
the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
fand is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINCIPA a Pa TS. 





D. Boston. G. Carpenter & Oo., . Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
M. Halliday. ao ‘New York City. The Miller Trou Co., : Providence. R. I. 
Bruce & Cook, | Macknet & Doremas, § . . Newark, N. J. 
Sidney Shepard * Go., . Buffalo, N. ¥. Knisely & Miller, ‘ Cane 
Wasson & Uo. Albany, N. Y. J.C. McFarland, Chicago, Il. 
Hoy &Oo., a. - albany, N.Y. | Wm. Fuller & Co. ae Baltimore, Md. 
Reardon & Ennis, "ie tae Troy, N. ¥. | The Blodgett & Clapp Co. . Hartford, Gonn. 
Troy Stamping Works, ‘ Troy, N. Y. | Bakewell & Mullius, . Salem, Ohio. 
Chas. Millar & Son, Utica, N. Y. Biersack & Neidermeyer, " Milwaukee, Wis 


te Portland, Me. | 
J. W. Jordan, ° ° ° . Worcester, Mass. 


Lewis Dauth, . : . 
. “€. Sidney Shepard & Co. 


We guarantee the 


Address our Agents or, 


Reading, Pa. | F. H. Lawson & Co., 


Jas. B. Scott & Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa.” 
C. 8. Mersick & Co., 


- New Haven, Conn. 
. . Cincinnati, Ohio. 
a . . Chicago, Ii. 


lowest Market Prices. 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 


— Guaranteed no infringement. — 
THY IRWIN & REBEL 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CUNDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Ss. S. S. Conductor ¢ Co. 


LIMITED, 


















163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, PA. 


Tre Stanpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; and will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 

locked and water-tight. 


Made in 6-foot lengths, ina ae sheet of 


* SOFT STEEL, 


Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 


E. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; i es & Wines, 
New York; J. 8. Thorn, Philadelphia; ohn G. Het- 
sell, Baltimore; RB. P. Gormully, ieago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackelton Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany, N. Y. ; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati ; Hull & 
Cozzens Man’f’g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others. 


best Conductor of al 


RITCHIE’S 


Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
by a patented process which gives 
a beautiful coating of zine free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LAMB & RITCHIE, 


= Atained Glass. — 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont 8t., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a specialty. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years pas:. 


IN BRASS, 








N] ETAL ORS Me 





J. & R. LAMB. ! (th Ave. Cars pass the i 
~ 59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Hand-Book, by mail. 
MOSAIC and Pate 


rosa’ ar STANE D GLASS) 


FIGURE-WORK. 259.9999 6 
McCULLY & MILES, 


STAINED#(rLASS* 


1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 


New Designs in 

















Corrugated Expanding e 





CRLOAGO, - - ILL 


QTIOF-FALGK XGq Sj 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B'WAY. |} 
.—* ij 


ian 














ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Drawing-Office. 








PHILADELPHIA-STAINED-GLASS -WOR' 


SERVES SOSTHIL) 
Crclesinstte-sxtt Doacsti 


“STAINED-GLASS: QUANUFACTURERS: 


Yh 








Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N. Y. 
Tiles, Mantels, 
Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 
in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
charge. Experienced men 
kept to set Mantels, Grates 
. and Open Fireplaces. 
SHAR PLESS & WATTS, 
Artistic, 


GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 


MINTON’S TILES FOR FLOORs, WALLS, HEARTRS, etc. 


... Wood Mantiles and Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 


BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CHESTNOT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 
A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 


Office and Warerooms, 
433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
importers Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 




















Atamed Giass. 
W. J. McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, - 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 





REDERIC CROWNINSHIELD, 
STAINED GLAss and MurRAL PAINTING. 


Dartmouth St., near Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
10 West 23d St., New York. 


JAMES BAKER & SONS, 


PROFESSIONALS IN 


Het Staineo Grass. 


Established, London, Eng., 1884. 





WORKS: 20 West 4th Street, New York. 











Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St. 




















Zi WM: COULTER & SON: 
OF -_||*.- 10! & 103 E-2%? ST- 


Np 


[i CINCINNATI= 0 raf 
P. F. MeMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St, New York. 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 


REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Stained Glass, 


IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


Office and Show-Room: 


152 Franklin Street. Boston. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


REPRESENTED BY 
Chicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. | 
Albany, Richard Wickham.. 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. | 
Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co, 
Cineinnati, C. S. Rankin & Co., West Pearl St. | 





Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. 


Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


Siac LOWS ART TILES. 


| Cleveland, A. S. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schownle, So. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 

San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. | Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 
Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 

Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 S. Salina St. 














THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 


JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


NEW YORK. 


Glass. 


JOHN CHENEY PLATT, -Treasurer. 





The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co., 


T. MILTON SHAFTO, Agent. 


Office 144 South 6th St., Phila, Pa. 


Stained Class for Churches and Dwellings, &c. 


We defy Competition as to Strength, Durability, ARTISTIC EFFECTS and Price. 





CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, 
Leaded Glass Makers Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &c. 


28 West 23d St., New York City. 


1416 F. Street Washington, D.C. 





THE MOSAIC TILE CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Plain and Figured Tiles. 


More durable than any ‘Niles known for floors in 
Halls, Courches, Hotels, Public Buildings, Private 
Residences, ete. 

Office, 15 Platt St., branch office, 56 Worth St., 
(room 53,) New York. Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. K. BRIGHAM 


SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR TILES 
SPANISH GLAZED WALL TILES 
SPANISH PLAIN PAVING TILES 
SPANISH CURVED ROOF TILES 
ENGLISH Hearth and Mantel TILES 


237 Broadway, New York. 





A NEW LINE OF 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


INCLUDING 
Boston Public Buildings, Business 
Fronts, City Dwellings, etc., 


Richardson’s Libraries at Malden, Woburn, Quincy 
and North Eastun. Newport Cottages. 
Italian, French and Spanish Detail. 


SOULE PHOTOCRAPH CO., 


838 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Mention this paper. 





. 

The Temporary Binder 
Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 

Price $1.25, post paid 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


84 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 
Importers and Dealers in 
Mathematical 
Instruments, 
Heliographic 
Blue - Process 
Papers, and 
Architects’ 
m and Engin- 
=.,cers’ Supplies 
Of Every Description. 
Catalogues free upon application. 


FROST & ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, Boston, 
Draughting Instruments 


And Supplies for Architects, Engineers, and 
Draughtsmen. 

Agents for Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph & Levy's 

Blue-Process Paper. Copies taken by the Levy Blue 

Copying Process. An Examination of our Catalogue 















Decorators, 


FRANK ‘HILL SMITH, 
62 BOYLSTON STREET, 
adic dnthdwhalg- then: edicmate mane oka 


W.J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845, 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 
Established A. D. 1848. 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 
Mural Decorators, 


PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St., NEWPORT, R. I. 











JOHN GIBSON, 
DECORATOR, 
123 & 125 So. 11th St., Philadelphia. 


Interior Decorations for Domestic and Public build- 
ings. Ecclesiastical llluminations, Plastic and Relief 
effects. Stained Glass. Mosaics in Marbles, Glass and 
Enamels. 


J, PASQUALI & C. AESCHLIMANN, 


Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


MARBLE MOSAICS, 

For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
orations, ete. 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d Aves. 
N.Y. Prices very moderate. ‘+. oe Principal 
Architects and decorators of N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIORS 


F. L. HOWE, Photographer, 
58 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 








A fine selection of Interiors from the finest houses in 
the country. Photographs of Interiors, Exte- 





riors, Designs, etc., made to order. 





LIQU 











is solicited. 


GLASS PAINT. 


IT HAS STOOD THE TEST 
Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. 
has no equal. Made in White and all Colors. 


FACTORY, LYME, CONN 
OFFICE, 147 Commerce St., HARKTFO 


It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 


Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


rp, conn, 1! LHE LIQUID GLASS PAINT CO. 


For Private or Public Buildings it 





American Endolithic Company, 


337 East 27th Street, / 
NEW YORK. (| 


DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 
ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 
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POTTER’S MORTAR MATERIAL. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 





AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO. Nashua N. H. 












































Architectural Iron and Jail Works. STEPHEY A, MORSE, ©. M.WILLIAMS. ~ EDWIN F. MORSE, 
Architectural <_2@°% STOREFRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, Elevators Morse, Williams & Co. 
cuca’ Iron Railings and Verandas,|  anj Hvdrauljc, Steam, Belt and Hand-Poyer Passenger 
Iron and Jail sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 4 oisti an Freight Flevators, | umb-Valters, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, a ¥ . 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work gp pyp te Ne of buildings. sone poser cet Rete eer 
- . . 1 treet, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohio. iy — 5 5 Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 
G. L. SWETT Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 
M al f oon and siteeaes —e - 
Ts 0 D 
Architectural Sheet Metal Work for Buildings.| Ash-Traps,|PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 
Sheet - Metal pion gs. Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 
Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, and Grates of all kinds, 
Work. Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. Grates, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
os — 'BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
EDWARD MARLEY & , D. H. ANDREWS, Propr. 
Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. Iron Ofies, YO Kilby Street, Boston. 
. : fare | Structures Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
k Coppersmiths and Roofers, * | Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 
Makers, No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., | loads over long spans. 
BOSTON. | INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 
JOHN MATTHEWS, |PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
Decorative First Avenue, a sone aca Streets, BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. : 
} ensee in New York of the TIL w SAND BLAST. Peerless Oo 
Glass by pesamuaane ‘Geni teams re ~eenreeae Executed by Colers for Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a SEND FOR UIRCULAR. 
s ior M q : 
Sand Glatt, | eer AND Pls atias anoump To onpan.| =i. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., : 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Fy 
BURDITT & WILLIAMS, I i , ’ ; 
20 Dock Square, a wns ‘conanaan aan ‘Get in Cornell University. Dy 
BOSTON markets. DEPARTMENT OF is 


Architecture, 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 























PRINTING CO: 



















































































Photo-Mechanical Printing, 


/ Photo-Lithooraphy, 
THE:HELIOTY PE Photo-Enoraving and Zine Etching, | ct pelt tent tat ten ran 
Photo-Caustic Printing, 


Zi Tremont St. Boston .Masy Lithooraphy, 
119 mest APIROVED-PHTONECRAWICAL, THOTO™ | Chromo-Lithography. 
LITHOGRAPHIC-AND-PHTO-EMGBAVING PROCESSES: @ Direet Transfer 
| =O} Desioning, 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 





examinations. For copies of the Kh: iter, giving full 
information, address the nas 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, Ny. Y. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes- 
sional training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 


THOMASTON, CONN. 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Bells and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
., &c. Prices and Catalogues 
sent free. 
Address 











H. MoSHANE and CO., 
- Md, 


Baltimore, - - 
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National Wire & Iron Co., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron, Wire and Brass 


Elevator 
# Enclosures. 


We have recently furnished the new 
Board of Trade and Royal Insur- 
ance Buildings, 
of Chicago, Ill., with Iron and Brass E)- 
evator enclosures, to which we point asa 
standing reference. Write for estimates 
and particulars. 








trical Engineering, Chemistry, Natural History, etc. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 


embraces, besides the necessary scientific and mathe- 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 
and the constant practice of original design. 

Students in Architecture are received into a two 
pt special course. 

RANOIS A. WALKER, Prest. J. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
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A New Cornice Gutter, 


In Wood or Metal, set on 
furs, with a space behind 
for over-flow water. 










Patented May 12, 1885, _ (+ 


DUDLEY "nEwToN, 


Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


Permits to use on any building can be 
obtained on payment of a royalty of $10. 
foreach. Apply to the Patentee. 


Infringements Prosecuted. 
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Elevators. 


E. BREWER, 
Hydraulic, Steam, Belt, and Hand 
ELEVATORS, For Freight and Passengers. 
267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Circular. 














PHILADELPHIa. 


Send for ircular to 


HOD ELEVATORS. 










in 





New 


SMTIH & NICHOLSON PATENTS. 
required Mortar per day on 7th Story — The Speediest, Cheapest, 
levating Maierial known. 


THE NATIONAL HOD ELEVATING CO., (cImirep. 


,000 Bricks and the 
Safest method of E 
812 & 814 Washington Avenue, 


Something 








DO NOT SMELL>FADE = 
“OR RAISE THE GRAIN. 


CABOT ira 


DK) BOSTON 
WGda-thels OR EXTERIOR. 


SAM: 





Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 
LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 





rhe most complete line of meabinery for hotels and 

Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 

Estimates furnished. Serd for [llustratea Catalogue. 





Charles Howson. Henry Howson Hubert Howson, 


Established 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS, 


Patent Soliciting, 


-~ AND 


PATENT LAW. 


Principal Offices, 119 South Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Branch Office, 915 F St., Washington, D. C, 


WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 2 


WIRE LATHING possesses the foiiowing qualities : 
IT 18S NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 

The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office buildings. 

It is indorsed by the leadipg insurance Companies, who nave applied it to their own fine edifices, 

Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO, Clinton, Mass. 


o-~ 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago. 








NATURAL WOOD FINISHING. 


Good taste and artistic appreciation demand the preservation of 
Nature’s colors in finishing the interior wood-work of your house, 


therefore, use only 


BERRY BROTHERS’ 
- hee Git, IIS LS. 


which preserves, heightens, and brings out the natural color of all woods. For the interior 
wood-work of public buildings and private houses this article has never been equalled, always 
maintaining its standard character amid the many so-called imitations its success has brought 
upon the market. See that every package bears our brand or label. Samples finished wood 


furnished on application. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Varnish Manufactur’s, Detroit. 


For outside doors use Berry Brothers’ “ELASTIC OUTSIDE FINISH.” 





BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for | the American Architect and Building News. 


~ New York. Boston. Chicago. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


Phi! Jelphia 
BRICK. — ® M. (Prices to Builders and Contractvrs.) 


Common: Cargo afloat. 














Pale.... $400 @ $450 | Eastern | | Building Brick | Sq. Hard @ 1000 
Jersey eee 700@ 750 759 @ 800 § 900@ 10 00 “ @ £00 
Long Island ......cccccsccccccces 800@ 850 | Bay State Hard | Salmon@ 6 00 
Up River..... 7 50 825 | 50 ISq. “ @ 800 
Haverstraw Bay ........-s.s+0++ 800@ 8 50 Dentin Com. | | Indiana — Light Stretchers 
- |) See eee 850 @ | 900@ 9 50 16 00 @ 22 00 « 1000 
BIG ccivescccncesccccsecescocses | @ 1300 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts Medium “ 
Fronts: | 19 00 @ 20 00 @ 2 @® 11 00 
Crotom, BOW Me cccccccccceccccess | 1200@1400 | Philadelphia —-— | Red ns 
6 BPE... 0000 socersccccccceecs } 1200 @ 15 00 40 00 @ 45 00 —_—— @ 12 00 
met BOE occvccccescccecccccosccce 12 00 @ 15 00 Phila. “esate | Se Dark “ 
Chicago pressed...........0+se0+++ 50 00 @ 80 00 § 2200@ 2900 @ 1400 
Chicago Moulded.........-...++++ | 65 00 @ 350 00 | Pressed P 
Baltimore ....++++.s00% oeCeseesece 37 00 @ 4100 @ 5000 2200 @ 2400 
Glens Falls — white...........--- 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls | <memeente Best Paving 
Philadelphia 2410 @ 25 00 25 00 @ 26 00 § @ 4500 a 15 00 
Trenton...... | 2400 @ 25 00 38 0 @ Second « 
Milwaukee. s.....-seseeeeeeeeececs Glens Falls 25 00 @ @® 12 00 
Moulded: } Mould. | 6000 @ 100 00 | Thira 
Clark’s Glens Falls — Red. . 4 00 @ 27 Ov =| 30 00@ 35 00) | 30 @ @ 1100 
— White socece 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 @ 4000 | 35 @ “ 
White “ Mold,.....e.---+-- 45 00 @ 60 00 4500@60 00 | 5500@ 6500 
Enamelled: /mp. 
Enamelled (edge.).......-++.++++ 85 00 @ 100 00 @ @ 100 00 c {@ 6 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 90 00 @ 115 00 @ @ 12000 | Dom. @ 8 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(® cask. )| ~ . 
Kosendale Cement.....+ «-+-.++- 100 @ 110 @ 150 Not Sold. 115@ 150 
Louisville 2 105@ 130 | Book, Shoobridge 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’kee. Not sold. } Not sold. 100@ 125 285 @ 325 
Portland, English oo cecscce 250@ 310 | @ 300 3 25@ 3 40 285 @ 325 
(K. B.&§.).. 275@ 310 | 8253@ 350 285 @ 325 
s ” (Burham) ar 250@ 280 315@ 335 285 @ 325 
“ - (White’s)..... 265@ 30" ; — — 
“ French (Lafarge)..... 350@ 4! Jot sold. 375@ 425! Hemmoor 
* German (Alsen).......| 275@ 3 300@ 350 325@ 350) 285 @ 325 
ba sis (Fewer)....... 2 45 2 | 315@ 335 315@ 335) 265 @ 300 
“ “ (Vorwohler)...| 250@ 3 300@ 325 | Josson 
™ - (Lagerdofer),. | 225 2 5 Not sold. | 300 @ 325 265 @ 300 
“ a (Dyckerhoff).. 275@ 315 300@ 350 325@ 50 : 8@ 36 
as o6 (Hanover)..... 250@ 300 Not Sold ’ 285@ 325 
6 American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 230 215@ 250 275@ 300 250@ 275 
BROMBRMccccccs socsccccccccceccces 275@ 300 @ 320 275 @ 325 300@ 350 
Keene’s COATS. ...6. 66.00 ese e eens 500@ 650 @ 750 7T00@ 750 650@ 700 
- DUDGEDED. 2 66dsn stsccnce 8 75 @ 11.00 @ 1150 11 00 @ 12 00 11 50 @ 1200 
Lime: mere 
Pe eer ree @ 500 Not sold. White Lime 
Hydraulic L ea ae @ 145 @ 145 28 @ 8 P bush. 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 60 @ 65 { White Mash 
rr re 75 @ 85 { 125@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com. ). @ 10 @ 115 Not sold, 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 120 @ 120 Not sold. 4 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. be» @ 90 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold, 
State, finishing @ 110 Not sold. Not ante. Not sold. 
Plaster of Paris (calcined.).. @ 12 165@ 190 1 75 | 125@ 225 
© | OBEIE). 0.00060 000 cccccces @ 145 @ 223 @ i 75 | 1 75 2 50 
Hair (Cattle) P Nn isha sveut 21@° @ 30 20 25 | 22 30 
« .. IOs on on c84 Naas 4s 08 30@ 3 a 30 35 @ 40 | 30 85 
Be BOG. occ ccccceccecccocces 100@ 12 | 100@ 175 100 @ inked 150 
STONE. (P cubic foot, rough.) | | - = apenas 
Granite: (Maine) | Gg 60 55@ 65 
Limestone: | | 
Bedford. ....ecrccccsccccccccccves } 100 9 @ 100} 50 @ 8s0@ 9 
Joliet....... ees | ce an 
Lemont......++.- 35 60 | 
Seorpontine............cecseee-+ | 80 90 | 450 P Perch. 
(Continued on page vi ) ! 
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Worthington Steam Pumps. 
Patterns specially apted to 
HOUSE TANK SERVICE 
And Hydraulic Elevators. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON - New York. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, PITTSBURGH. 











DRAWING.- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








“BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Foundation : 


New York. Boston. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


Chicago. Philadelphia, 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 



























DUORRION .. oo o00 0 vccnccccacsocdnccceces @ | 500 Pton | 20@ 2; 145@ 25 
EGER céc cccccscesceessecencnsses sosese @ HH a. 4 4 cord. eae ys = 
NED scncccccvepebsentesesscess «600s } @ 2 @ € 5 2 

Bluestone: (P sq. /7.) 

Sidewalk bed Dak ivcsenevusceiaxwaiils 2 @ 5 00 | 40@ 175 75@ 100/1in.th.10@ 19 
PAROS occ cccsccccccccesececesesecccece 50@ 600 75 50@ 100 37@ 45 

Sandstone, ——— 7 
ON mgmt weed conc cnes cocescecoe eoee g 4 og , ° 105@115 
." Deoccccccccecscoceceoscesecessoscees 4 
Brown (Connecticut). 1 00 @ 125@ 145 1 50 ® cub.ft. 105 @ 135 
Amherst } OT ie . 90 @ : 4 ~ a 4 . @ 66 Rirtty 
Berea ODIO .. 2c cece ce cecercceeceses 15 @ ww) 
6 aime sannieteosbety sens aee ORT § | %@ 100 806 90 5 @ 65 
Belleville...........+. endihacnniag enue 80 @ 125 | 1259 135 | 33 ‘wane 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... @ 10 75 a 90 “ 100 @ 110 
NG ck bhwibebsenks ease venpeesenesine @ @ 200) “ 1 15 @ 150 

Marble (® cw. /t.) | - 

— TRS EE pe ee e 175 @ 2 50 Not sold. | 200 @ 2 50 
Rutland, white. ...........-eeseeeeeeees @ { 300 350@ 500| 2 25 2 50 
Sutherland Falls... ..........sessessces | 125@ 175] } 4 tq] 3 50 @ 5 00 170 3 00 
Glens Falls, black........----- @ 2 00 3 00 Not sold. 400 4 50 
Italian, blue-veined........... @ . 4 @ . 4 ant x, 2 50 275 
- SiemMA,. ....ccceeccesercesccecs @ 50 | old. 0 
Tennessee, TOd.........6.eeee coeeceece | @ 125 a 2 50 | @ eH 400 6 00 
as Kmoxville.......- sees scenes 85 90 4 300@ 400 
Pennsylvania, bDIUC.........2++++0..0008 € | | Not sold 2:00 g 300 
Wermnomt, WilhO....0060cecccccccecccecs @ | 150@ 200) 350@ 500 225@ 300 
Slate; Rooting (P square)........-.+++. ‘ - | = 
Se wre Fiepeeiendien’ | 700 @ 44 450 g 7 09 | 625@ 810 5 00 a 7 
TTTTTITiTtT ) ‘ 
“ DOFPIS......2000cccccccscceces | 700 8 50 550a@ 650 8 60 @1 
vd Pre @ 1500 es 4 00 — @ 16 00 1 
“ black, Lehigh..... ee — @ — | Brownville,Me. | 720@ 7 60 
“ “ Chapmans............ -| —@— | 68@900 | T30@ 800 
“ Unfading Black, Monson, Me. 550@ 800) 550@s800 | 6 00 @ 8 50 
ee WD Eh ..cccwececces @ | Not sold 2 
N. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading @ 
Fg ob it (in oil, ® 1b.) en = @ ~ 
White lead, Am...... «22-200 eeeeeeceee | 7 @ ve 7 @ 7% 7 
at «§ rE rey Ty TT ire TTT 5@ ft @ * 7 @ 10. g 
Red lead, Am., .....sccccscccccccveses 6 6 @ 6} 6@ 6 @ 
PPR Chacahaxnudncaneeusuvts 6 @ 108 1 @ 12 13 @ 2 dry Eng. @ 
* Vermilion.... 6@ 70 BB 60 dry 5 @ 60 Eng. 
Red Indian, Eng.... . 122@ 2 2@ 20 122 @ 2W @ 9 
Yellow Ochre. .......+sseseseeeeeeeeeee | 6@ 15 | 7@ 12 3 15 dryAm. @ 13 
IEDs on scecodsnnbnostousncn 2@ 20 | 18 25 15 oR 5 
Green ~ ? sete eceeeeeceserersecees 5 13 | 8 a 20 10 ¢ 20 20 
Green, Paris, .......scereccveccsccecs | 25 40 25 40 8 @ 35 es 20 
Black, lamp, .. -.....0-cccsccscccccces Ib@ 28 15 @ 25 8 @ 30 16 
Blue, ultramarine.............++...eeee 12 e 18 18 @ 30 12 35 20 
Oil, linseed, rom), le 43 @ 44 42 44 3 @ 43 @ 45 
“ ‘ »0i Led | 45@ 46 45 47 5 46 @ 48 
Turpentine..........0-+-s00+ $ 40@ 41 46 50 ; 53 @ 40 
Varnish, coach.............. = @ 150 @ 600 1 25 7 200 = 
Shellac... ....ceccosesecesece coves) D 250 300 325 400 2 90 
Putty.........-+- ec eecceeeesessccsecees 2 3 2@ 4 02 02} @ 2 
Whitin se tteesensecsseneeseesceses ) & 50 65 1@ 1} 1 @ 2 1 
Paris w ¥* (EEnQ.,) o.ccceccccscece dq 2 @ 3 2 @ 3 J D 2 rr 
Litharge, AM........0seesceeceeees : M@ 64 @ 7 6 @ 6 . 
Sienna (burnt)....... pontcddecescshoses * @ 17 14 @ 20 16 16 
Tmber, “ inenat*see somtasbenbeees u@ 1 14@ 20 9 «€ 10 @ 14 

HARDWARE. | 
Nails: (/er Cask.) 

Spikes, (wrought) ....0cseecevees @ 250 350@ per keg @ 290 
10d. common. cnn s0vee seeusese % 4+ ! @ Sed @ 2 50 @ 2 65 
Shingle. ..........seeececeeee oes Dé @ 315 @ 325 @ 

Lath Dab nis tis bebbboksys0ndn @ 455 @ 465 5 50 @ 525 

(Finishing nails according to size.) ..... Add $1 50 perthli@ 4 
For casing nails add y: per keg.)...... Add 1 00 pr cask 
Sutts: 4x 4”...... ¥ doz. pairs.)..... - 

OP iain Dien -s000- 133-4, een @ 100 | @ 10) &@ 10 @116 
Japanned ..........0.++ @ 150 @ 76 Not sold. 175 @ 200 
Acorn, Japanned......-+.--+++++-.. @ 150 ¢ 2 50 200@ 375 175 @200 
Acorn, Boston finish....(Ppair.).. @ 65 j @ 75 Not sold. @ 50 
WeeeGS Mstal. ....cccccccccesescess @ 1% plain 2 25 200@ 32 @ 137 
Brass (tor cupboards)........-..... @ 10 @ 10 @ 12 @1 00 
Ebony ‘ , oneee - » ‘ = 
Apple wood......... posse cccese 37 @ 

x bs: ¥ Set.) - 
Einareh best 5p 000600056008 00es s00008 @ s @ 10 8@ 10 @ 08 
DAV, 2. ce scccccccscccccescecseccecs cece @ 50 @ 75 65 @ 80 Not sold, 
BEAURIAD 00 cvcccccnnsscscecccscgnnscses Not sold 17@ 38 31 @ 40 5 @ BO 
Porcelain. .......eccrecsscccccseccssess @ 30 @ 2 2@ 30 @ 30 
Glass a... sab 6b debs bb oRR Ab ob ses Not sold @ 75 Not sold, 175 @200 
Glass, silvered ...........cccescccsesees Not sold 8s @ 150 @ 150 175 @200 
ee een 75@ 200 &8 @ 2 00 75@ 250 50 @350 
yr nn oe caches 5 ee S@ 200 150@ 30 50 @ 3 50 

Solder: 1600@ 170, 1300 @15% 22 @ 35 

Iron: | —_ -_— 

I-Beams up tO 12”. .......-eeceeeeecces } @ 3 @ 3 z 
CSREES GROUO BB" ..« <scccnncsonense cess | @ 3 @ 3 4 30’ 2} @23 
Channel-Beams up to 12”...........-.. @ 3 @ 3 


(Continued on page vii.) 





Old Masters 


OF BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. Translated by 
Mrs. Mary E. Ropeuys, from the French of Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8vo, With 12 full-page 
Heliotypes. $3. 

The Boston Courier says; “It is difficult ade. 


auately to convey a sense of the charm of this 
book.’ 


The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 
the real life of the artists, into their surroundings, 
and even into their feelings.”’ 


Published by 
Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Deating Apparatus, 


BISSELL & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


t 
AN bs oss ~ 








Pp: ® PA hi OQ 
Plain w° Artistié Grates. 
PEERLESS 
Shaking and Dumping Grates a Specialty. Allshapes 
of Frames. Electro Bronze, Brass and Black. Send 

Jor Catalogue and other wnformation, 


In writing please mention fhis Paper. 





W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 

A SPECIALTY. 
= Also, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Nlustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





MANUFACTURER OF 


SLATE MANTELS, 


Heaters, Grates and Ranges. 


MATTHEW HALL, 
1927 & 1929 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


@UR-HOME: 


HOW TO HEAT& VENTILATE THEM 










sountry. A complete 
Manual on the subject of Sanitary Heating 
and Ventilating, aan giving valuable 
suggestions to those who are building or 
furnishing a home, The book 1s exceed- ' 
ingly artistic, and will be mailed free on receipt of 6 cents in stamps 


MITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO,, Boston. Mas 











GORTON’S 


| Latest Improved 


HOUSE-HEATING 
Steam 
Generator, 


Wrought-Iron Tubular and 
Sectional. 

Send for Catalogue and 
Price-list, giving full de- 
scription of latest Improved 
Side-Feed Boilers. 

THE GORTON BOILER MFG, CO., [Limited.) 


110 Centre St., New York. 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 100 different kinds. Suit- 
' able for Families, Hotels, Res 
taurants and Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
, Ote., etc. 


' 1012-1018 Filbert Street, 
Philadetphia. 





4 W. 14th St., New York. 
76 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Maas. 
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DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 
t. 











SHIELDS & BROWN, 


78 & 80 Lake Street. <= Chicago, tlt 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE Proprierors OF 


BRADLEY'S 






For Borers ano STEAM Pipes, 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 

The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Send for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. 


132 Cedar Street, New York. 





Re GISTERS MADE 7O OKLER 
FROM THE SPECIAL DESiGNS 
OF ARCHITECTS 


Manufacturers of Warm- 
tilators, Ornamental Screens, Etc. 


The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 


64 UNIon STREET, 8; BEEKMAN STREET, 
Boston, Mass. New York. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


Air Registers, Ven- 











THE FLORIDA 
House - Heating Boiler. 


(Catchpole’s Improved.) 


The cheapest and most economical Low-pressure 
Steam Beiler in use. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The FLORIDA BOILER WORKS, Geneva, NV. Y. 





Heating Apparatus, 
THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 
HEATING APPARATUS, 


Bor Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
Also Manufacturers of 


> 
Improved R di t, 
Reed's azz: Radiators, 
Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 
Gold’s Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 


Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 
Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


ST. LOUIS 
Steam Heating and Ventilating Co., 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


HEATING BY STEAM 


Stores, Residences, Churches, and all Public 
Buildings. Plans, Specifications and 
Estimates furnished. 








No. 621 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PIPE - COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and « o 
be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor car 
be made a harbor for vermin. 








Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, ete. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CO., 
419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORE. 


STEAM WARMING. 


BATES & JOHNSON, 


114 LEONARD STREET, - - - - - 
59 West Water Street, Syracuse. 310 Broadway, 








NEW YORK. 
Albany. 


Estimates EF'urnished on 


New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


House Warming a Specialty. Application, 


‘Boston, Ghicago. Philadelphia. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors. 





BUILDING MATERIALS. 


LUMBER. — ~ M. 
(Ordinary dimensions.) 


















Boards: 
Pine, 1st quality, clear......-.. ...... 65 00 @ 75 00 50 00 @ 60 00 46 00 @ 48 00 55 00 @ 60 09 
} 5500 @ 6000 4200 @ 48 00 44 00 @ 46 00 40 00 @ 50 50 
18 00 @ 22 00 35 00 @ 40 00 | 43 00 @ 45 00 15 00 @ 30 00 
@ 2500 13 90 @ 15 00 | Not sold. @ 35 00 
ea. 17 @ 18 200 @ 13 00 | @ 1000 @ 1400 
20@ 40 25 00 @ 40 00 @ 28 00 20 00 @ 50 00 
C§YPTES? . ccc ccccccccccccccvccsece. coves @ 32 00 @ 40 00 @ 40 00 @ 45 00 
Cla a. 8: - 
~ Pbk Nede SOdé chet Cenuntesateene @ 33 00 @ 55 00 10 50 @ 22 00 20 00 @ 35 00 
Sevens Rae bun Gb eecbes 00000 ¥06e seed eevene @ 23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold, Not Sold. 
Framing Timber 
=... sebscadianuetinreesandashennees 12 00 @ 17 00 28 00 @ 32 50 
SPPUoe. .....cccrccccccccevccccesessvces | 1350 @ 16 00 13 50 @ 16 00 Not sold. 20 00 @ 2250 
OM.OCK. ... 2. 0c ssecececsccsecs eseees | 1200@ 1500 @ 10 50 @ 15 50 12 50 @ 13 50 
Yellow pine 18 00 @ 25 00 23 00 @ 30 00 26 00 @ 28 00 
Laths: - 
Rt on ctu cese tyetel, <xenetaeeake en £00 @ 225 225@ 235 175 @ @ 300 
TROD. occ rcccccccccscecccecccesccoss @ 225@ 250 Not sold. @ 275 
Shingles: 
Pins, shaved..........+++ recess | 500@ 600 @ Not sold. 
Pine, sawed.......... - é ee 400@ 5060 @ 450 240@ 260 
spews, sawed.......... ‘ ae 150@ 200 150@ 200 Not sold. 
sBeenesececeecese 140@ 160 375@ 450 550@ 800) (30 $10 @ 28 
Seder, PE osccvcscecess @ { a Not sold, ee 8 @21 
Cedar, sawed.. @ 200@ 400 2 25 @ 235| (20 550@14 
Cypress. Split... 18 00 @ 20 00 550@ 600 4 ( 450 13 00 @ 20 00 
Miscellaneous : 
PMs ccrcesesceccses Pea cccvcccccceese 44 @ 54 | Piles 6c. P ft. Not sold. 
Fence pickets, Spruce seececcsses 850@ 1000 10 00 @ 1800 Pine, 8 @ 21 00 12 00 @ 14 00 
Cedar posts, 9 ft. (8q. posts.)...... wes @ 3@ 3 hw @ 21 00 7W0@ 1 
Chestnut *.. .......eeccocecerececccees @ 2@ 35 Not soid. 28 @ 6 
ee Woods: ~ M. (re. Qual, | 
BER oo ccccccccccceseccevece Kiln-dried,) @ 55 00 3800@ 5000 3500@ 41" 3500@ 5000 
CHEFTY.. «2. cee ccerecccerecccccccccceces 80 00 @120 00 60 06 @ 100 00 80 00 @ 100 00 75 00 @ 120 00 
Chestnut. ........ceecccecccccccececees @ 55 00 3806@ 5000 4500@ 5000 1000@ 5000 
BSOSPOUS.. cc cccccscccceccccscescecs .. | 4000@ 6000} 6000@ 7000 5000 @ 6000 6750@ 7500 
Mahogany, Baywood [Mexican]........ @180 00} 15090 @ 16000; 15000 @ 18000} 15000 @ 250 00 
. St. Domingo.. @350 00 | 12000 @ 35000) 25000 @ 30000; 20000 @ 00 
4500@ 5000; 4500@ 6000 3000 @ 35H 27 50@ 5500 
@ 70 00 | @ 5000' 3500@ 4000! 3500@ 4500 
@7000} 5000@ 5500 3500@ 4000 1050@ 5000 
@ 90 00 | 6500@ 7000 4500@ 5000 5750@ 6750 
Sycamore quartered........-.-0.s0000s 5000@ 6500, 4000@ 5000) 5T50@ 6750 
Pime, CLORE...cccccccccsccccescesccececs 65 00 @ 70 00 3000@ 6500 4500@ 5000 @ 6500 
a SET Te 6000@ 7000, 6000@ 7000; 56 0 @ 6500} 7250@ 7500 
hesoute ences Bo ccccccccccece @ 7} 
Walnut. black....... v4 060 Ceeesescoeece 125 00 @150 00 85 00 12000 | 80 00 @ 100 00 90 00 @ 200 v0 
Whitewood eecccosecce ececcercesesseces 45 00 @ £0 00 a0 45 00 30 00 @ 35 00 2500@ 4500 
Yellow pine......... 1 GS @ 4500) 4000@ 4500| 3000 @ 3500! 3750@ 4500 
Gumwood, best red...........-. suinbon’ 300 @ 3500 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
URABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP 


and tor sale by 


fice: 2083 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co.. Nos. .o and 27 Green &t., Alban 
Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, Phi 


and vicinity qnecuane & Co., 525 Arch 8t., 
Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and 


TT i 
PAT’D FEB.292 AND 
MAY 9111876. 


Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mass. 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, IIL... SARGENT, GREENLEAF « BRoogs, 45 and 45 Franklin 8t. 
Wholesale Agents for Louisviile, Ky., Gzorer L. Surru, 167 t iret St., Louisville, Ky. 
Wholesale Agents for Canada, tivcHes & Sternenson, 745 Craig St., Montreal, © 






Wholesale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jones, Main 8t., Ogden, Uta’ 


Wholesale Agents for Minnesota, WILSON & RooERrs, 
Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. Md., Lyon, Conxiin & Co., 27 and 29 Light street, Baltimore, Md. 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Wo «s, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS. 


Public and Private Bulldings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 


Sn, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM- 


CLOSE VENTILATOR CO. 


N.Y 
Wholesale Agents for New York rag Ly vicinity, Gzorer H. Moseman, 28 Cliff St., New York City. 
= a. 


yoming, Mittox Roerkrs & Son, Omaha, Neb. 


Wholesale Agents for Milwaukee & Vicinity, RunpLe, Spence & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
and vicinity, Cuas. M. sRomwicH, 613 Broadway, South Boston. 


an. 
Wholesale Agents for 8t, Lou.s and vicinity, N. O. Ne_sow & Co., Eighth and St. es Sts. 





PROOF, 


Wholesale Agents for Rochester and vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co., (Limited) 3] Mill St., Rochester, N. Y. 
os East Third St., St. raul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCoLLem & Co., 262 Race St., Cincinnati, V. 





Clover- Leaf Ventilators 
And Chimney-Caps, 


We FOR PUBLIC & PRIVATE BUILDINGS, Etc. 


Specially adapted for Sanitary Plumbing. 








=MOKEY CHIMNEYS CURED. 
Moat effective Ventilator. A downward current creates an 


up draft. Absolutely storm-proof. Working models 
mailed on receipt of 20 cents, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CoO., 


389 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 
AGENCIES: 
Stambach & Love, Philadelphia, Pa.; Peck Bros, & Co., New York City; 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce, Syracuse, N. Y.; Edward Thompson, New r- 
leans, La.; E. H. Foster, Cleveland, Ohio; Jas. B. Scott & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Detroit Lead-Pipe and Sheet Lead Works, Detroit, Mich ; Rathbone 
Sard & Co., Detroit, Mich,; James B. Clow & Son, Chicago, Il! 


PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING. 


NO FURRING! NO STRETCHERS! NO STAPLES! 
More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, 
than any other Wire Lathing. 


<— SS ™ 
~ +> 
w SS — YY 
~ pe 








For Prices and particulars apply to 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


117 Liberty Street, 217 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Monographs of American Architecture. 


14 Drumm Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





No. II.— Capitol, Hartford, Conn., 
R. M. UPJOHN, Architect. 
PRICE, $6.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





FH Pee 


(OY cuaRanTEED 
BY THE STAR FOUNDRY CHIMNEY CAP 
MASON REGULATOR CO., 115 Liberty Street, New York. 


SDkplights. 


METAL SKYLIGHTS. 
4a pI he 


vay 














Warranted absolutely Storm, Weather, Vire 
and Condensation Proof, Free from 
Leakage from any source. 
Skylights and Glass furnished and put up 
by us in any part of the country. 
Ventilators and Chimney Caps or Smokey Chimneys. 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 
GARRY PATENT IRON ROOFING AND IRON 
SHINGLES, 


Galvanized Iron Cornices, Window Caps, Copper 
Gutters and Conductors, 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 
389 HARRISON AVE., - + BOSTON 


THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS. 
a 









JOHN SETON, **“wicoxtyweny A" 


ta Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 


BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 

on any other. 
_ Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Te Manufactured by 
BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 














Jean-Francois Millet: Peasant 
and Painter. 


Translated by HELENA bE Kay, from the French of 
ALFRED SENSIER. With a portrait of Millet, and 
numerous illustrations from his works. Square oc 
tavo. Price, $3. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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What the Press says of Ticknor & Company's New Volumes, 


HIS is a true romance, in its motive somewhat resembling the 

T widely-popular novel, “A Nameless Nobleman,” yet with a 

wonderfully-interesting network of action and circumstance 
altogether its own. 


THE LOST NAME, A sew novel by Mrs. MADELEINE 
Vinton DAuLGREN, author of “A Washington Winter,” etc. 
ivol. 16mo. $1.00. 





DELIGHTFULLY entertaining little book, reproducing many 
A records, advertisements, and newspaper items of a century- 
and-a-half ago, in their original quaint type and illustrations, 
with many allusions to the ancient spinning-wheels of the last 

century and their fair owners. 


THE DAYS OF THE SPINNING-WHEEL IN 
NEW ENGLAND. Vol. II of the Olden-Time Series. 
Gleanings chiefly from old newspapers of Boston and Salem, 
Massachusetts. Selected and arranged, with brief comments, 
by Henry .M. Brooks. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents. 


N interesting study of the three foremost Englishmen in the re- 
A public of letters, Tennyson, Browning, and Ruskin, with 
their personal traits, literary histories, and most notable 

works, 


POETS AND PROBLEMS. By Geo. Wiis Cooker, 


author of “Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings and 


this most wonderful work of modern bibliology, the concen- 


: jo attention of all scholars and thoughtful persons is called to 


Philosophy,” and “ George Eliot: A Critical Study of Her Life, | 


Writings and Philosophy.” 1 vol. 12mo. $2.00. 


DEEPLY-interesting volume about the Architectural Monuments 
A of Old England, her Castles, Cathedrals, Abbeys, etc., viewed 
in connection with her most picturesque historic periods. 


The signal success of the author, in this fascinating field, | 


has been attested by several now-standard works. 


THE IMPERIAL ISLAND: ENGLAND'S CHRONI- 
CLE IN STONE. By James F. HunNEWELL, author of 
“The Historical Monuments of France,” “The Lands of 
Scott,” ete. 1 vol. 8vo. Illustrated. $4.00. 


R. HOWELLS says, in the Editor’s Study of the April Har 
M per’s Magazine: 
“ And again we say the book, as a whole, is very clever. 
. . . The temper of the book is romantic, but many of its 
phases are naturalistically studied ; the women figures are 
very well done; the men figures are such as women draw, 
except always the handsome, boyish scamp-husband ; he is 
a triumph.” This is said about “ The Story of 


MARGARET KENT. Sixth thousand now ready! | 


6 DELIGHTFUL sstory all the way through.” — Hartford 
Courant. 

“The humor of the book is subtle and exquisite ; the por- 
trait-painting is perfect.”— Pilot. 

“In many respects of insight it may be called Mr. How- 
ells’s best novel.’”’-— The Beacon. 

“ This, the latest, is also, perhaps, the best of Mr. How- 
ells’s novels.”— The Week (Toronto.) 

“As symmetrical and brilliant a piece of work as Mr. 
Howells has produced. The Florentine setting of the whole 
is as admirable a cadre as is to be found in the entire gal- 
lery of the author's paintings.”— The Dial (Chicago.) 

“Tn style, the book is a return to Mr. Howells’s best early 
manner.”— St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 

“ Admirable —a book not easily to be matched.”— The 
American (Phila.) 

“In this charming story Mr. Howells reminds us of his 
earlier manner —that delightful combination of realism, 
with just a favor of idealism. Florence furnishes a roman- 
tic background for the display and evolution of distinctively 
American traits and characteristics ; national aptitudes and 
inaptitudes are naturally emphasized by the rich and ancient 
environment of Florentine architecture and scenery.”— 
Book Buyer. 


INDIAN SUMMER. Mr. Howe :ts’s latest novel. Fifth 
Thousand Now Ready! 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


‘6 ()"* of the best, if not the best piece of American fiction that 
has appeared in many years. The story is connected con- 
sistent, and dramatic. Mr. Henderson has given us two won- 
derful figures, worthy types of Rome and America, and 
thrown them into prominence against the sombre background 
of priestly it. slerance under the brilliant light of an Italian 
sky,” so says the Commercial Bulletin of the new novel. 


THE PRELATE. vol. 12mo. $1.50. 





tration and crystallization of many decades of patient re- 
search. The deepest thought of modern times, the most 
careful scientific investigations, the choicest poems and 
romances, the richest historical studies, have been contri- 
buted to the pages of the current magazines and reviews, 
and these, after securing their fitting periods of attention 
and popularity, have dropped into an unmerited oblivion. 
It is for the purpose of rescuing these precious monographs 
from total forgetfulness —of grouping them skilfully by 
subjects and authors— of rendering access to them easy 
and plain—that “Poole’s Index” has been prepared. 
Scores of the foremost writers have executed their best 
works about questions of current interest, and printed them 
in the contemporary periodicals, sure of large remunerations 
and extensive constituenties. In the “ Index,” the titles, 
times, and places of these articles are massed by topics, so 
that the scholar can readily follow the discussion of any 
notable question, from its earliest appearance in modern 
literature down to the very latest contributions by the authors 
of to-day. It will be remembered that the writers for the 
periodicals, especially the English reviews, include all the 
foremost men and women of the time —cabinet ministers, 
cardinals, the great novelists and poets, and the leaders of 
modern philosophy; and that the American reviews have 
continually enlisted the best services of the greatest states- 
men and scholars of the Republic—a list of the articles 
prepared at different times by these conspicuous European 
and American publicists on any one subject exhausts well- 
nigh all the achievements of human research in that direc- 
tion — and “ Poole’s Index” is a rich and voluminous tabu- 
lation of what these illustrious writers have prepared on 
all subjects. No one can be said to have investigated a 
theme, even superficially, until he has invoked the aid of 
Poole, to follow out, through the indexed articles, the curi- 
ous and recondite studies and statements of hundreds of 
famous students. 

It is a book indispensable to every writer and every 
thoughtful student, and he who is without it, lacks the most 
complete literary arsenal and treasure-house, the quintes- 
sence of mdédern learning. 

Architects will find ** Poole’s Index” of exceeding value 
as opening up to them a vast number of interesting subjects 
which can be got at in no other way. Upwards of five 
hundred articles and monographs are indexed under the 
single head of Architecture, including thoughtful works by 
Ferguson, Berry, Palgrave, Street, Hatfield, Van Brunt, 
and many other recognized authorities, and including an 
immense range of subjects from Acoustics, stheties and 
Chromatics, to Students, Style, Vitality, and Vitruvius. 
Almost every conceivable problem which has been presented 
to the profession is treated among these papers, which 
covers the first ten volumes of the American Architect. 
There are also twenty-one articles referred to on Arches, 
one hundred and fifty on Bridges, and many singular essays 
on Gothic, Romanesque, Russian, Japanese, and other 
styles of construction. 

For the general reader “ Poole’s Index” is the best of 
allies, since it furnishes means for following out the most 
curious and entertaining lines of study and reading, opening 
the way to hundreds of rare and diverting topics, and many 
quaint little-known aspects of familiar themes. Here are 
directions how to find deeply-interesting biographical 
sketches and reminiscences of thousands of notable men 
and women, whose memoirs have never appeared in books ; 
minute circumstantial chronicles of countless interesting 
historical episodes, dismissed with short paragraphs in the 
histories, but here detailed in many pages; thorough and 
exhaustive articles and series of articles on every topic in 
which the mind of man is interested, from Abelard, abat- 
toirs and abbeys to Zunich, Zuyder-Zee and Zwingli. If 
one wants to read or write about Italy, here are careful 
references to 600 articles on that subject; about Spain, 800; 
about Ireland, 1,200; about Greece, 600; about Japan, 
250; about France, 1,200; and so on, down to a dozen arti- 
cles about Arizona, a score about Alaska, half a dozen about 
Timbuctoo, and three about Terra del Fuego. By the aid 
of this invaluable companion, one may find the written 
opinions of the foremost scholars of the last two centuries 
on every imaginable subject, popular or recondite. The 
1,200 broad pages of the “ Index” contain plain directions 
to over 200,000 magazine articles, in which have been 
placed the best thought and deepest researches of modern 
scholarship, the choicest flowers of poetry, the richest stud- 
ies on art in all its phases, and the most charming works of 
romance. 

The reader who does not possess “Poole’s Index”? is 
excluded from the best productions of modern literature, 
and deprives himself of a limitless fund of entertainment. 

POOLE’S (W.F., LL.D.) An Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. $15.00; sheep, $17.00; half mo- 
rocco, $18.00; half morocco, extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 
$19.00. 





TICKNOR and COMPANYS CATALOGUE of BOOKS sent post free on application to 
TICKNOR and COMPANY, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Roofing Aaterials. . 
STORY & WILBUR, |Knigely & Mille, 
ROOK IESE Tsar, ax mx HOOPER 
BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE | Salvanized - Comices. | = a 
_. MONSON (WAINE) SLATE, _| Hayes Patent Skylight = : 


dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 
WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 


Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all — and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

8 rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 

Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 

JosEPH STORY. BOSTON. 8. A. WILBUR. 


» Felt Roofing Co. 


co ra 
‘ie TEER onc ot Fok Rooting 


Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi LWittourt, + turers of the Celebrated 


dibs Aree: F “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 


These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and unfading in color. 


For sale by 
MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 
P. 0. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 











G. W. MACKEY, J. E. a A. M. Parr, 
Pres. ’. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


BANGOR wueete SLATE Co., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 





Mineral Wool in floors and walls of 
dwellings keeps out 


DAMPNESS AND COLD. 
Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CoO., 

22 Cortlandt St. N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO., 
145 Milk St., Boston. 





(Under license.) Warranted not to leak from 
outside storm or inside condensation. 


Corrugated Iron for Roofing 
and Siding. 





Special attention dy to shipping work 
‘*knocked down,’’ 
by local whe cn i 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


Manufacturers of 


Screens for Steam Coils, 


(Patent applied for.) 


@ put together and up To prevent the walls from being blackened by 
the dust arising from the coils. These have been 
fully tried and have given perfect satisfaction. 





Guaranteed Roofing-Tin Sold at its Real Value. 
ARCHITECTS 


PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY. 


(Copy.) 


Messrs. N. & G. TAYLOR Co., PHILADELPHIA. 
Seen. ine twenty boxes of IC, 14x 20, “* Genuine Old Style,” double-coated, were duly 
received in good order. The job is completed, and I inclose you check to balance. 
I beg to express my entire satisfaction in the working qualities, and the rich coating, of the 
“ Genuine Old Style,”’ as I find it far ahead of my expectations. As the building covered is my 


CoLumMBvus, O., December 3, 1885. 


own, I was, of course, exceedingly anxious to secure the very best roofing that could be 
had. Having heard so much of the “ Genuine Old Style,” I sent to you for a sample sheet, and also 
tested many other so-called re-dipped plates, but after careful examination, and a thorough practical 
test, I was convinced that the ‘Genuine Old Style’’ was the heaviest coated of them 
all, not excepting the old M F brand. I state this in justice to yourselves, as you were the first- 
firm to make a really first-class and thoroughly-reliable Guaranteed Roofing Tin. 

The tin worked like sheet lead, and with not a single crack. My men are delighted to work such 
tin, and should I want any more, I will most certainly order from you. The stamping of each sheet 
with the brand of the tin I consider a good idea, and congratulate you on your originality. To all 
those wishing a first-class roofing-tin in every respect, I heartily commend the “‘ Gena- 


ine Old Style,’ double-coated, Roofing Tin. 
Very respectfully yours, 





Wishing you the best of success, I remain, 


(Signed) JOHN A. VIOLET. 





THE AMERICAN BANGOR, SLATE CO. 
BLACK ROOFINCSLA | Ey 





8 bm fase poetacte teem, from rs a bay = eh ate co we postactp of f thane pate 


es uni 





yy raion THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, Ph. 
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Rosin, Tarred, Deadening Papers, &c., 


For Sheathings, Roofs, Lining Tin. 
Slate, Floors, Refrigerators, Factories, etc. 


Architects, Builders, Carpenters, Roofers and others 
will please send for descriptive Circular. 


C. B. Hewitt & Bros., 48 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 


Paper, Glue and Sand-Paper. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 
VILDINC PAPER ,———-- 
24 3-PLY READY ROOFIN 


Plain and Corrugated Deadening Felts, W iinet 
and Inodorous Sheathing, Plain and Corrugated Car 
pet Felts, Red Rosin Sized, Plain and Tarred Sheath 
ing, Roofing Materials &e., &e. Send for Prices and 
Samples. 


H. F. WATSON, ERIE, PA. 
ERIE PAPER MILLS-Daily Capacity 60 Tons 








A is iuetl section of the Sheathing. B shows inside 
application to receive Plastering B. C is outside applica- 
tion for back-plastering C. D is application to receive plas- 
tering for Ceilings. E is EUREKA, used for Floor Linings 


for deadening Plaster. 


plastered on one side 


on both sides. 


EUREKA LUMBER, for the following uses, viz.: 


tically Fire-Proof Roof. 


ING is applied, thus saving the cost of lathing. 


any ordinary planer. No SAWS to keep in ‘order. 


As asubstitute for Lathing on interior walls or ceilings. Owing to the 
peculiar construction of EUREKA LUMBER, plastering applied to it is 
much less liable to crack than on ordinary lathing. Asall Ba‘loon Frame 
buildings are sheathed, they arealready lathed when the EUREKA LATH- 

EUREKA 1.UMBER is made any width, and with ease and rapidity, on a 

et 

For PRICES, Manufacturing Rights, etc., apply to. . 

Sole Proprietors and Patentees. 


WM. M. DWIGHT & CO., 4 
DETROIT, MICH.! 


mg pe ee ee 


EUREKA SHEATHING has undercut grooves on one side, and is tongued and gro_ved, and may be 
EUREKA LATHING has undercut grooves on both sides of the sheathing, and may be plastered 


EUREKA SIDING is any form of German siding, with undercut grooves on the back, to receive a 
coat of back-plaster, to make a wal! tight and warm. 
The attention of ARCHITECTS and others interested in building, is especially called to the value of 


Asan Outside Sheathing to receive rough Cast and Stucco on outside walls also to receive back plas 
tering between the studding. On Frame Hotels and all Frame buildings of the better sort, its use in this 
way is very desirable, rendering them warm in winter and cool in summer. 

Asa Floor-Lining for deadening and fire-proofing floors. 

As a Roofing on flat, steep and French Roofs, plastering the under side, 
between the rafters, and covering with Slate, Tin or Gravel, making a prac- 


Eureka Sheathing! 
Eureka Lathing! 
Eureka Siding! 


(TRADE MARK) 
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: Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, Composite Iron 
Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. Works Co. 


Hotels, A ment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
etc., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
furnished. 

Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


Steele Mackaye 
PATENT SAFETY 
“\ OPERA CHAIR FOR 
m> HALLS, & CHURCH- - 
\— Es. No. 83 Reade 
St, New York. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS 


Should Investigate the Merits of 


THE BURROWES PATENT, SLIDING, THE ORMSBY 
SPRING ROLLER BALANCE. 


Wire Window Screens,) 


And Improved Screen Doors, 
Are in use in thousands of houses in all parts of the United States, particularly in larger cities and towns. 
3 The Window Screens may be used inside or outside, slide to upper or lower sash, are held in place by 
steel springs, and may be instantly removed by pressing to one side. 
We make twelve times as many screens as any other concern in the country, and the only screens 
suitsble for a good house. Prices are very reasonable, we pay the freight. 
Send for Circular, Price-List and Pamphlet. Pamphlet contains testimonials from prominent archi- IN NEW FRAMES, IN OLD FRAMES, 


tects and citizens from nearly every state, and cuts of twenty modern dwellings. Free by mail. Address SUBSTITUTE FOR WEIGHTS and CORDS 


E. T. BURROWES & CO., - Portland, Maine. ORMSBY SASH HOLDER CO., 


92 Utica Street, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
(Opposite B. & A. Depot.) 


wr uuierwie |Acme Window-Blind. 
pu 


BLIN D AW nN FOR OLD or Soo Tiasenet advertisement in eee’ Peis or 
send for descriptive circular to Morstatt latzl. 
NEW BLINDS Patentees and sole M’f'rs, 227 & 229 W. 29th St. N. Y. 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 


Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 
roofs, acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 
the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 


Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 
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HENRY R. BRADBURY, Manager. 
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Delamater Duplex Slee - Pumps. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR AND HOUSE-TANK SERVICE. 









They Work without Steam-Pumps and 
Noise or Jar. . : 
Plumbing Machinery 
They are Simple, a for Every Variety of 
Durable, and Economi- —— 
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cal. : 


DELAMATER IRON - WORKS 


Foot of W. 13th St., New York. 


“SAMSON” 


Solid Braided 


Downtown Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. 
THE IMPROVED 
Rider Hot Air Pumping Engine. 


For City or Country Resi- 
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3,000 in uw. Window Sash-Cord, 
New and Improved designs. ‘i Manufactured by 
INTERCHANGEABLE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RIDER ENGINE CO., 


164 High St., Boston. 
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St. Louis, L. M. Rumeey Mfg. Co. 

Chi., Combination.Gas Mch. Co., 239 5th Ave. 
Detroit, Combination Gas Mch. Co., Wight St. BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES. 


Radiator, Gate, Globe, Angle, Check and Safety. 
MANUFACTURED OF BEST STEAM METAL. 

The Jenkins Dises used in these Valves are manufactured under our 1880 patent and will 

_ 3tand any and all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 

To avoid imposition, see that Valves are stamped “ JENKINS BROS.” 
JENKINS BROTHERS, 

New York. Send for Price-List ‘* A.” 

13 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOWARD FLEMING, 
2S Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


ARCHER é& PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Weoster Street. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, 


With a Surplus of $116,510.33. 
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QE have so often been asked by architects if we would 
\ allow our draughtsmen to make for them competitive, 
exhibition or other drawings for private purposes, and 

have so seldom been able to comply with these requests, that 
we have come to believe that by increasing the force at our 
command we may be able to do a service to those members of 
the profession who are either too busy to make their own 
drawings, or who find it inexpedient to maintain a high-priced 
draughtsman whose specialty is the rendering of drawings. We 
would not embark on such an enterprise with the expectation of 


making it independently successful or remunerative, and we make | 


the experiment chiefly in the hope that when we cannot find out- 


who must at the same time attend to the details of administra- 
tion of a very important public office, and, without suggesting 
any definite scheme for improving the design of the Govern- 
ment buildings, he expressed the wish that some modification 
might be made in the system then existing. Mr. Hill, the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Potter in the office, expressed similar views, but 
again without proposing a definite plan, and until now, although 
the higher officers of the Government, under whose care the 
Supervising Architect’s office is placed, seem to have been 
always well disposed toward the idea of infusing more artistic 
interest into public buildings, no practicable method of doing 


| so seems to have been yet devised. 


\JVHE fact is, as Mr. Bell well shows, that the building oper- 
“| ations of our Government are not, and cannot be, for 

many years yet, carried on with the attention to their artis- 
tic beauty that would be given them in Paris or Rome. The 
system of administration under which they must for the pres- 


| ent be built resembles rather that by which the French colonies, 
| for instance, are governed than that which would be applicable 


to the great cities at home. Just as in Cochin China and Ton- 
quin it is now necessary to build custom-houses, prefectures and 
barracks as speedily as possible, without spending unnecessary 
time in studying, for the sake of artistic variety, deviations 


| from a good standard plan, so in this country, where custom- 


houses, post-offices, and United States court-houses are multi- 


| plying at the rate of about three a month, the importance of 


retaining their design, as well as their construction, under the 


| control of an officer perfectly familiar with the requirements of 


each case, and able, through this familiarity, to turn out suit- 
able drawings and other documents with all possible expedition, 
is very serious, and it may be doubted whether, even if all 
Government buildings could, by enlisting the emulation of all 


| the architects in the country, be made models of artistic beauty 
| and interest, the advantage of this would not be counterbal- 
| anced by the delays and interferences with a well-organized 


system which would often be the consequence. The French, 
fond as they are of artistic architecture, decided long ago that 
the administration of new colonies gave very little place for it, 





| and adopted a plan of attaching one or more architects perma- 

; ° ° : — : ently to the official staff in charge of the colony which resem- 

selves of their services in the preparation of illustrations for | nea ts tl R © € attachi J 0 —_— ns 
° ° ° : ° ° } 1S 1n Many respects 1é system OF attaching an architec F 
publication in our own pages, and in this way be able to raise ' ashes +f 7 D semaest whieh tl arbinsat te 
. : : : : : | bureau to the Treasury Department which has, in gener 

the standard of their excellence still higher, and give our sub- | ?UT®@4 s I . staal 


side work for our extra force we shall be able to avail our- | 
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scribers generally greater satisfaction, and less cause of com- 
plaint to grumblers who cannot understand why we “ publish 
such a thingas that.” It is possible that if our experiment suc- 
ceeds, our drawing-office may require the assistance of more or 
less additional draughtsmen, and that we may be able to take 
on, temporarily or permanently, draughtsmen who would other- 
wise have to go to another part of the country in search of 
work, and in this way we might be able to help an indefinite 
number of capable workers, or relieve some architect, short of 
work, from the necessity of paying high wages for a month or 
two to some draughtsman he could as ill afford to keep as to let 


worked so well here. 


N regard to the great Government buildings at Washington 

I the case is different, and the members of ( ongress, as well 
as the heads of the Executive Departments, seem quite 
inclined to think that, as haste is less necessary in remodelling 
the old buildings at the Capital than in providing new ones for 
places which have previously had none, it is wise to take 
advantage of the opportunity for spending a little additional 
time in securing new ideas of design, as well as for giving that 

| recognition to the attainments of the architectural profession 
in the country which circumstances seem to preclude in other 


3. ee go. We do not propose to undertake anything but the render- 
to ing of drawings—in line or color—the construction of perspec- | 48S, and it appears to be generally agreed that such works as 
oston. . 





tives, and perhaps the working out of ornamental detail at | 


small scale. Working-drawings we do not care to undertake. 


R. BELL, the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 


Department, and Mr. R. H. Thayer, the Law and Con- | 
tract Clerk of his office, have made an interesting contri- 


bution to the literature of the profession in their little pam- 
phlet, just issued from the Government Printing Office, giving 
a summary of the organization of the Supervising Architect’s 
office, with copies of the more important official reports and 


the Congressional Library, the rebuilding of the Patent Office 
| or the extension of the Capitol, should be made the subjects of 
| competitions among architects, similar to those by which 
designs for great public buildings are obtained abroad. Later, 
when the Government has occasion to build structures of a 
more strictly artistic character, such as monuments of any 
kind, there is no doubt that the aid of the profession at large 
would be always called in; and it is not impossible that the 
best solution of the question of the participation of architects 
in general in public work may lie in the direction of improv- 


$10.92 recommendations which have been made in relation to it. The | ing the details of competitions for the designs ,of structures of 
’ ” . . . . . . . . . . . . 
{821.13 discussion now going on inside and outside the profession, on | these two sorts, so as to enlist the attention of the best men in 
432.05 the best method of carrying on the Government architecture, 











makes the publication of such a book particularly timely, and 
the opinions of Mr. Bell upon the matter, founded, as they 
are, on a thorough knowledge of the requirements to be ful- 
filled, will command attention and respect from every one. 
Our readers will probably remember that Mr. W. A. Potter, 
who occupied the office of Supervising Architect ten years ago, 
called attention to the difliculty of securing artistic variety and 
individuality in Government buildings designed by one man, 


| the profession ; adding, from time to time, to the class of com- 
petition buildings, such of the structures to be erected in the 
great cities as experience might show to be best suited to the 
purpose. In this way it would be possible to secure for the 
| more important public buildings that artistic character which 
all cultivated persons feel to be desirable, without throwing 
| overboard at once the invaluable stock of experience and 
administrative detail which has been accumulated in the Super- 


| vising Architect's office, and, although the opportunities for 
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displaying the best professional attainment of the country 


would be less frequent than if all Government work were | 


thrown open to competition, those which were offered might be 
made so brilliant as to compensate for their rarity; while, if 
the excellent recommendation should be adopted which was 
made last year by the Commission to examine the Treasury 
Department, that several architects of the highest standing 
should for the present be employed at adequate salaries to 
design for the Government under the guidance of the Super- 
vising Architect, as the administrative head of the Bureau, it 
can hardly be doubted that a man as able and devoted to his 
noble profession as most of those have been who have already 
occupied the office would be able to make of his Bureau not 
only an object of ambition for architects of the highest training, 
but a conspicuous centre of that architectural art which is now 
so rapidly developing in this country. 





« 


case involving a building contract, confirming the decision 
of an inferior court. The New York Daily Register gives 
a rather meagre report of the case, but there are several inter- 
esting points in the decision. The circumstances seem to have 
been that a certain builder contracted in the usual form to 
erect a house under the direction of a firm of architects, and 


ee New York Court of Appeals has recently decided a | 


with the ordinary stipulation that no payment should be made | 


until a certificate of the architects that the payment was due 
had been presented to the owner. There was another pro- 
vision in the contract to the effect that disputes concerning the 
construction or meaning of the plans should be decided by the 
architects, but that any other difference between the parties 
should be submitted to the arbitration of two competent and 
disinterested persons, to be selected in a specified manner; and 
a forfeiture for delay in completion was also agreed upon. The 
house was not completed for four months after the contract 
time, but the owner then moved in. The builder applied to 
the architects for a final certificate, but was told that the owner 
had instructed them to give no more certificates. He then 
went to the owner, who pointed out some little matters still 
remaining unfinished, and told him that when those were done 
he would pay at once the balance due, after deducting the 
amount of the forfeiture for delay. It would seem that this 
promise was not fulfilled, for the builder subsequently brought 
suit for his money. ‘The defense claimed that the certificate 
of the architect was agreed to be a necessary prerequisite to 
obtaining payment, so that the owner was not bound to pay 
anything until this had been produced; and, as the builder 
failed to bring the certificate, he had no right of action against 
the owner for refusing to pay. 


this is an unanswerable argument, but in the present case 

it was not disputed that the owner had instructed the 
architects to give no more certificates, and the court held that 
the owner, who had introduced the stipulation in regard to 
certificates into the contract for his own benefit, might waive 
it, and that, “if he accepted the house as under a completed 
contract, the plaintiff would be entitled to recover, although 
no certificate had been given, and even if the architect was 
not satisfied.” Another point was made by the defence, that, 
as the contract provided that all differences not relating to the 
construction of the plans should be decided by arbitration, 
this stipulation should have been complied with before bringing 
suit. In regard to this the Court held that it was no more the 
duty of one party than of the other to resort to arbitration, 
and as the defendant, so far as was shown, took no steps 
toward the selection of arbitrators, it was unnecessary to con- 
sider this defence. The questions which the jury was called 
upon to consider were two in number, the first being whether 
the owner accepted the house as a completed building under 
the contract ; and whether, if it was so accepted, the delay in 
its completion was caused by the owner’s fault. What was the 
jury’s decision we do not know, but the Court of Appeals held 
that these questions were properly submitted to it, and con- 
firmed the verdict. The case is called Smith versus Alker, and 
seems to have been decided some time in March last. It is 
worth observing that the ground on which the jury decided 
that the owner had virtually accepted his house as complete 
seems to have been rather his promise to pay the contract price 
when certain small alterations had been made than his occu- 
pancy of the building. It has been decided more than once, 


eas decisions show that under ordinary circumstances 











we think, that the owner’s moving into a new house does not 
constitute an acceptance of it, but in the present case the fact 
of his moving in, coupled with the assurance to the builder 
that he would pay the balance of the price, less deductions for 
delay, as soon as some small matters had been attended to, 
seems to have been regarded as a virtual acceptance from which 
he could not retreat subsequently without good reason. 


T is pleasant to know that the pedestal for the New York 
Statue of Liberty is now practically completed, and, what is 
more, the money to pay for it has been so nearly raised that 

it is thought that the proceeds of an entertainment, to be given 
soon by the Twenty-second Regiment, at the Madison Square 
Garden, will make up the full sum needed. As soon as the 
pedestal is ready, the work of erecting the framing which sup- 
ports the statue will begin, and early in May, on the arrival of 
the French expert, the copper plates of the statue itself will 
be put in position, so that by midsummer we may expect to see 
the gigantic figure finished. Considering the quietness with 
which the committee has conducted of late its operations for 
raising funds, it seems to have been surprisingly successful. 
The simple sale of statuettes at a dollar apiece could hardly 
have brought in a very large income, especially as the bills for 
extensive advertising had to be paid out of the profits, and we 
are disposed to think that the members of the committee, 
together, perhaps, with some of their friends, may have made 
generous contributions for the sake of pushing the work to 
completion during the present season. Notwithstanding the 
efforts made to secure subscriptions from other cities and 
States, New York seems to have furnished much the largest 
part of the total sum, and, now that the affair is over, jt may 
well be proud of having done so. For New York, on the 
ground of being the largest city in America, to claim that the 
whole country ought to help it to pay for a pedestal for a 
statue to ornament its harbor, never seemed very magnanimous, 
and we are glad that local pride, of which there is very little 
in New York, should have been at last to some extent 
awakened. 


\JVHE people of Florence maintain bravely their reputation 
*|* for pride in their city, and earnest desire to make their 

public works conspicuous for all good qualities. Our 
readers will remember the way in which the Cathedral, in- 
tended, when begun, to be “ the most beautiful building in the 
whole world, and the most worthy of Florence,’ was com- 
pleted, after the poverty of the Florentines had compelled them 
to leave it without a front for four hundred years, by the gen- 
erosity of an Englishman who bequeathed to the city the 
money necessary to finish it; and most of them will, perhaps, 
also remember the curious anxiety to get the best possible 
effect which led the building committee to take a popular vote 
as to the method of terminating the front, after setting up 
temporary models for the citizens to study. ‘he front is now 
very nearly finished, and a new competition has been announced, 
open to all artists residing in Italy, for designs for the three 
bronze doors with which it is to be furnished. The subjects 
to be represented on the doors must relate to the Virgin Mary, 
but otherwise the choice is left to the discretion of the designers. 
Each competitor is required to submit a geometrical elevation, 
shaded in black and white or tint, at one-third the full size, 
together with a model in relief, at the full size, of some im- 
portant part of the composition. The competition closes on 
the thirty-first of next October, and the designs are to be ex- 
hibited in public for a month before being submitted to the 
judgment of the expert jury. The stipulation is made that the 
jury is to be at liberty to make a separate choice for each door, 
so that the three selected designs may be all by the same artist, 
or by two or three different ones. It is quite uncertain when 
money enough for executing the doors will be available, and 
the Commission, although recognizing the right of the authors 
of the best designs to be entrusted with the work of carrying 
them into execution, makes no engagement as to the time when 
they will be called upon to do so, but for the present a pre- 
mium of eight hundred dollars is to be paid to the author of 
the best design for the central door, and of six hundred dollars 
to those of the best designs for the two side doors; and it is 
agreed that whenever the time arrives for completing the work 
ten thousand dollars shall be paid for the finished model of the 
central door, ready for casting in bronze, and seven thousand 
dollars for the model of each side door. 
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ART IN PHCENICIA AND CYPRUS.!— III. 

F the relics of Phe- 

nician art are scarce 
in the mother coun- 

try they are just as rare 
in the greatest of her 
colonies — in Carthage. 
For here, too, building 
and destruction and re- 
construction more than 
once followed one 
another. We must look 
for relics of the earlier 
Phenicians chiefly in 
Cyprus and Greece and 
the adjacent islands, 
and for relics of the 
Carthaginians chiefly in Sardinia and Sicily ang Italy. Yet, suffi- 
cient indications may be gathered on the main Pheenician coasts to 
furnish clues and guides for the correct attribution of existing works 
wherever found. And occasionally, as at Eryx, the marks of Car- 
thavinian masons have been found on stones that are still in place, 
and now and then a minor work of art has been unearthed bearing 
a Pheenician inscription. 

The originality of this art consisted, as has been said, “ chiefly in 
its lack of all originality,” chiefly in its constant combination of ele- 
ments received from Egypt and from Assyria. But the composite stamp 
thus given to its products is unmistakable to the practised eye, and 
it is a stamp, moreover, which all objects, even of late Phoenician 
manufacture, retained with singular persistence. The Greeks soon 
emancipated themselves from its influence, but it was otherwise with 
such communities as those of Cyprus and Judea. Here the composite 
Phenician type was modified, it is true, but never replaced by another 

-not even when their uncreative, assimilative instinct had caused 
them togbsorb a great deal from the art of Greece itself. 

To speak now very briefly of Pheenician architecture. The first 
work of the tribes who settled on the Syrian coast — a mountainous 
coast with soft calcerous stone cropping up everywhere through the 
soil— seems to have been to excavate rather than to build. Not 
only tombs but also dwelling-places for the living were hollowed out 
of the stone. =: ee 


—_——_ Se. 
Thus, to quote M. |§ ==> aie = 








Renan, “one of 
the most curious = 
of the remains at = 
Amrit is a mono- 
lithie house cut en- 
tirely from a sin- 
gle mass of rock. 
The material was 
cut away in such 
a fashion that only 
thin walls and par- 
titions were left 
adhering to the 
soil. The princi- 
pal facade is one 
hundred feet long. 
The depth of the 
house is about the 
same, the height 
of the walls is 
about twenty feet, 
and their thick- 
ness about thirty *—™ ~~ == 
inches.” At least. eet _— 
three chamber: ——=a———seseeee ; = ; 
vee bd Oy LSS SS 
partitions left in =a 
the same way, but 
one external wall was artificial, and another was partly formed of 
masonry. ‘Tombs, a small temple, cisterns, silos, and the containers 
of wine-presses have also been found thus hollowed out of the soft 
rock, the surface of which was sometimes coated with stucco. “ Build- 
ing proper was only turned to in the last extremity, when there was no 
rocky site available. But by its very nature rock could only be used 
for the substructures of buildings. ... The idea of finishing the 
work with cut stones must soon have occurred to the builders. .. . 
At first it was a mere question of adding a little here and there to 
the rock-cut walls, and the larger the applied masses the better were 
those early constructors pleased with their work. Their point of 
departure was what has been called monolithism, and from it the 
Syrian and Pheenician builders never shook themselves entirely free.” 
They always used in their walls the largest stones they could find, 
without attempting to give them regularity of proportion, and then 
filled in as needed with smaller units. Moreover, they never grasped 
the idea which ruled in Greek construction, the idea that “ not more 
than one member should be combined with each constructive unit. 


an of the Two Tabernacies at Ain-el-Hayat. From Renan. 











Monolithic Tabernacle at Ain-el-Hayat. From Renan. 


1 History of Artin Phenicia and its Dependencies. From tbe French of George 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez. Translated and edited by Walter Armstrong. In 


two volumes, illustrated. London, Chapman & Hall, Limited. New York, A. 


C. Armstrong & Son, 1885. Continued from No. 535, page 148 


In Syria the architectural idea and the constructive units did not 
preserve this logical connection; when the Pheenicians made use of 
the column they, like the Assyrians, carved it all, shaft and cap, 
from a single stone.” To this fondness for using stones just as they 
came from the quarry came the habit of employing what to-day is 
called “rustication”; the edges of the joints were dressed, but the 
rest of the wall-face was left rude. This habit, however, was not so 
distinctively a mark and sign of Pheenician workmanship as has 
sometimes been believed — while their love of units of huge size was 
in truth a persistent trait. No brick structure has been found in the 
mother-country which can possibly date from before the Roman 
period — a result, of course, of the abundance of easily-worked stone ; 
for elsewhere, where this last was not so abundant, they seem to have 
built in the Assyrian fashion. 

The chief remains which the disasters of centuries have left stand- 
ing in Pheenicia are “ sepulchral pits, small buildings resembling not 
a little in solidity and in appearance the rocks of which their bases 
form a part, fragments of walls, cones and pyramids raised upon 
tombs, and monolithic chapels.” Even most of these are in very bad 
condition, owing not only to the causes already noted, but to earth- 
quakes and to 
see d 8 of de- 
struction lat- 
ent within 
themselves; 
for the desire 
to use large 
stones meant 
that they were 
often bedded 
the wrong way, 
and that they 
were often in- 
“termingled 
with small stones to a degree and in a fashion which proscribed solid- 
itv. The Greek, building better though with far smaller units, insured 
to his work a much longer immortality. 

“ Another characteristic of Phoenician architecture is to be ex- 
plained by its early predilections. Born of the living rock which it 
tashioned in a hundred ways, on which it reposed, which it continued 
and prolonged, it had no liking for any kind of open construction, 
and especially made slight use of pier and column. Very few frag- 
ments of columns, and those very small, have been found amid the 
ruins of truly Pheenician buildings. A study of these remains brings 
out the fact that columns were almost always used as ornamental 
motives in the form of pilasters. They did not support the roof and 
framework of the building as in Egypt and Persia and 
Greece.”’ Moreover, the vault, too, was unused by 
Pheenician builders. Unknown to them iteould ~ 
not have been, seeing that Assyria had so 
potent an influence upon them in other 
ways. But only a few minor strue- 
tures, and these not earlier than the 








Capital from Kition, cut from the local stone. Height, 18 inches 













time of Alexander, show any trace 

of the voussoir — another fact 
which is perhaps to be attrib- 

uted to a persistent love of 
large constructive units as 
well as to the mere facility 

| of obtaining such. 

To return to the col- 
umn: when used it seems 
to have been without base, 

| and without flutings to the 
shaft, and without, as has 
| been said, any construc- 
tive separation of shaft 
and capital. The capital 
| often bears a close resem 
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Tuscan, but modifications, 
sometimes extremely florid, 
of the type which we know 
as the lonic, are also fre- 
| quent and rude indications 
| of the Corinthian; and 
there are other varieties 


| of many kinds. Some of : 
| these (though our authors Me eS 
do not note the resem- 
blance) seem more akin to 
| Byzantine forms than to anything that prevailed in classic days. Oc- 
casionally the abacus is as deep as the bell and is ornamented with 
rows of chevrons divided by fillets that are curiously Norman. in feel- 
ing. And these chevrons occur even when Ionic motives dictate the 
general shape of the capital. These more florid types come from 
Cyprus and are pictured from examples in the Louvre or in Cecealdi’s 

















Alabaster Slab. Louvre. Height, 244 inches. 


* Monuments antiques de Cypre.” 
It was probably the voluted capitals that were used in metal sup- 
ports or on wooden columns overlaid with metal. “In Pheenicia, as 
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in Egypt and Chaldea, these slender shafts must sometimes have 
been employed, as, for instance, in the support of the salient parts 
of the building or of porticoes.’ 

Besides these, isolated columns were employed, like the obelisks of | 
Egypt, fgr mere purposes of decoration. No examples are extant, 
but they are pictured on the coins of Cyprus, and are frequently men- 
tioned by Classic authors as rising in couples before the sanctuaries. 
In the temple of Melkart at Gades, Strabo tells us, they were of 
bronze, eight cubits high, and bore a Jong inscription, and Herodotus 
describes his astonishment at the sight of two shafts at Tyre, one of 
which was of pure gold and the latter of emerald: that is, doubtless, 
of lapis-lazuli or colored glass. And have we not all read of the two 
great bronze columns, Jachin and Boaz, which rose at the threshold 
of that temple which was built by Pheenician architects for Solomon 
in Jerusalem ? 

The general poverty of Pheenician architecture as compared with 
those lands which preceded or followed her in the history of art 
should now be noted, and its explanation also. “If Pheenicia did not 
build hypostyle halls like those of Egypt,” or, it may be added, huge 
terraces crowned with massive palaces or great stepped pyramids 
like those of Mesopotamia—“ it was because she . . . was unable to in- 
dulge in such luxuries. Her largest cities were villages beside Mem- 
phis and Thebes and Sais; her population, even at the time of her 
greatest prosperity, was not more, perhaps, than a million souls, in- 
cluding slaves. It was hardly more than enough to carry on her 
industries and to man her vessels. ‘To have attempted anything that 
could be even remotely compared with the won- 
ders of Luxor and Karnak would have been to 
squander her vital forces. The Phenicians were 
too economical, their intellects were too practical, 
for such ambitions as these. The only great works 
to which they turned with real good will seem to 
have been such as were of public utility; the em- 
bankments, for instance, by which they increased 
the actual superficies of Tyre and made it better 
fitted for the storage of merchandise, for the load- 
ing and discharging of ships. ‘The same readiness 
was shown when the question was one of dredging 
the harbors or closing their entrances against an 
enemy ; or of providing a supply of water, either for 
maritime Tyre or for the towns on the mainland; ; 
but, so far as we can tell, temples and palaces re- = 
mained comparatively small. They were distin- 
guished rather by wealth of decoration than by 
magnificence of plan.” 

“ But although the Phenician merchants refused } 
to follow the lead of the Egyptians in the matter [ 
of splendid architecture, none the less do we con- 






























ined, towards the right attributing of any object upon which they occur, 

As the soft stone of Phenicia was not susceptible of any very 
| delic ate ornament and finer stone was but rarely brought from other 
countries, the builder constantly employed sheathings of metal or 
wood and painted decorations to complete his work. The sheathings 
have everywhere disappeared, but the fact of their use is evident, 
for example, from the forms of many Cypriot capitals. And, once 
more, have we not the language of the Bible to prove how the temple 
of Jerusalem was overlaid with panelling of cedar and coverings of 
brass and silver and gold. “ And the cedar of the house within was 
‘arved with knops and open flowers” (we could hardly use better 
terms to describe the Assyrian and Egyptian motives whose use we 
must suppose); ‘all was cedar; there was no stone seen.” ([ 
Kings, vi, 18, et seq.) 

The Pheenicians seem to have believed in the life after death and 
in the necessity of providing in some sort therefor ; though as their 
language has left us no literature and their tombs have yielded up 
no inscriptions save the mere names and titles of the deceased, our 
knowledge on the gibject cannot be supposed very full. Nor does 
the internal evidence of their sepulchres tell us much. They were 
not so carefully concealed as in Egypt; none of ancient date have 
been found intact —all we can say is that while they contained 
sepulchral furniture they do not seem to have contained any food or 
drink or any semblance of such for the figurative nourishment of the 
dead. But there is Biblical evidence which strongly disputes this 
| latter fact —or, at least, strongly suggests that offerings of food 

; were placed on the grave, if not buried within it. 

The earliest tombs in Phenicia proper were pits 
sunk in the rock. But these seem to have been 
marked by monuments above ground, and some- 
times were replaced by rock-like constructions en- 
tirely above the level of the soil. The only com- 
plete tombs yet found in the country stand in that 
plain of Amrit where the Arvadites buried their 
dead. The tomb-chambers are reached either by 
a well (this, apparently, in the most anci@gt examn- 
ples), or by a staircase. Whole families seem to 
have been buried therein together, the bodies being 
partially mummified, wrapped in shrouds or placed 
in wooden coflins and then laid in niches hollowed 
out of the walls, A few dish-shaped coffins of al- 
abaster and terra-cotta have al8o been found ; and 
sometimes the corpse was protected by a thick en- 
velope of plaster. The niche was closed with a 
slab and when the sepulchre was full the outer 
entrance was likewise secured —a large stone was 
sealed down over the mouth of the well or on the 
first step of the staircase. 


| 





stantly encounter proofs of the dominating influence 





The external features of the Amrit tombs were 





exercised by Egyptian art over 
that of Phenicia. To be con- 
vinced of this we need only glance 
at their details. . In what lit- 
tle remains to us of the works of 
Pheenician builders, it is the taste 
of Egypt that is to be recognized 
in the choice and arrangement 
of the ornamental motives.” 
The Egyptian “ gorge,” for in- 


stance, almost always identical in = 
— aerate EF) a 


section with the ex xample stobe oS, a ETN ae = 


found in the Nile valley itself, 
seems to have been almost the 
sole device used in Pheenicia for the completion of the wall. Some- 
times it is crowned by a row of uraei, each with a solar disk upon 
its head. Again, the openings of doors were surrounded by flat 
architraves, the lintel being adorned with the winged disk of 
Egypt. But with this a motive was constantly associated, which 
seems to have been of similar import but of local origin —a disk 
enclosing a ball. Wherever, say our authors, this motive is found, 
and on whatever object, it may be accepted as the sign-manual of 
Pheenicia. The sphinx, too, was imported from Egypt but modified 
in the act. Almost invariably it was given wings of that peculiar 
kind whose upturned ends are familiar in the monuments of Assyria. 
And this hybrid Egypto-Assyrian sphinx is another sure evidence 
of Phenician workmanship. From Assyria, only, however, came 
the palmette and rosette and interlacing, tree-like patterns which 
constantly occur, and also the stepped ornament which in Mesc- 
potamia was originally a constructive feature, but which in Phe- 
nicia is persistently coated in decoration, even down to the Ro- 
man period. Thus all the Pheenician’s decorative motives were 
borrowed either from the south or from the east, but all, either by 
alteration or by association with those of different origin, were given 
a new accent by which the works where they occur may easily be 
distinguished from the truly Egyptian and the truly Mesopotamian. 
It should be added that the hieroglyphs of Egypt —which even in 
our eyes have a singular decorative v value — appealed no less than 
purel) ly ornamental motives to the borrowing Phenician, and no less 
than these were altered by his hand. The individual signs may be 
truthfully copied, bu’, their sense being unknown to him, becomes 
nonsense under his touch. Pheenician hieroglyphics are ornamental 
merely, and are one of the most valuable aids, as may easily be imag- 





Tomb at Amrit. Restoration in perspective. From Renan. 


massive and lofty. The finest is pic- 
tured in our illustration — with its 
stepped Assyrian decoration and its 
roughly blocked-out lions. Another has 
a lofty monolithic pedestal standing on 
two steps and finished with a well- 
marked moulding composed of a cyma 
recta and a fillet. On this rises another 
large stone, its lower portion squared 
and its upper having the form of a 
truncated pyramid. In its original 
= a condition the pyramid was probably 
complete, and the height of the mon- 
ument, consequently, greater than it is 
to-day —-thirteen feet. ‘* The peculiarity af this tomb lies in the fact 
that the entrance to the staircase is covered by a ridge roof, cut from 
a single block and supported laterally by a course of huge stones.”” As 
the visible monument stood over the burial-chamber proper, the en- 
trance in each case lies, of course, Some dist tance from its base. Near 
these tombs stands another which is also crowned by a pyramid, but 
covers no subterranean sepulchre —i is itself the se pulehre, a cubical 
mass of masonry of which the stones are more than sixteen feet long 
and laid without cement. There are two chambers within, but the 
whole structure is very ruinous, owing not only to the action of earth- 
quakes but also to its having been used at various times as a residence 
or fortress. As it stands to-day, without its py ramid, it is thirty-seven 
feet high and the pyramid may have added some sixteen additional 
feet. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


Tue Caisson Disease.—In a recent lecture on caisson disease, Dr. 
A. V. Meigs relates that a visitor once opened his brandy-flask while in 
the compressed air-chamber, and re-corking it, placed it in his pocket. 
When he got back to the outer air, the flask exploded with consider- 
able violence. “No more telling story could be told,” said the Doctor, 
“than that of the brandy-flask, to show what must occur with every 
liquid and gas contained within the human economy upon coming out 
While under pressure none of the workmen were 


” 


of the air-chamber. 
attacked; but on leaving the chamber they were all “ chilled to the 
bone,” and their vital energies paralyzed. ‘The men are now kept under 
strict medical control while doing this work, and the percentage of mor- 
tality is stated to have been very largely reduced. — Exchange. 
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THE SULTAN’S ART-TREASURY. 
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letter of Mr. J. C. Robinson, who, thanks to diplomatic influence, has 
succeeded in exploring the mysteries which have so long lain secluded 
within the closed chambers of the Old Seraglio at Constantinople. 


With the mystery of the unknown and undescribed, and the rumor 
of wondrous accumulation attaching to it, where in all the world 
could there be a greater attraction for the art-lover and the archzol- 
ovist than the Sultan’s treasure-house at Constantinople? ‘To explore 
this mysterious repository had for years been the writer’s cherished 
dream, and many and fervid were the golden visions conjured up in 
anticipation. 

There are several other ancient royal treasuries still kept together 
in Europe. Those of the old Saxon princes in the Green Vaults at 
Dresden, and of the Austrian Emperors at Vienna, are the most 
noticeable. The English Crown, moreover, once possessed a similar 
accumulation of things rare and precious, but the treasures of the 
Jewel-house in the Tower of London shared’ the fate of the pictures 
and statues when King Charles I. Jost his head. These old treas- 
uries were, in reality, art-museums, the precursors of Cluny, the 
Louvre and South Kensington. 

There was just one historic accumulation in Europe which had 
never had the light of day let in upon it, and Mr. J. C. Robinson | 
has now violated even its privacy. Armed with diplomatic intro- 
ductions and iradés, he has penetrated within the Old Seraglio at 
Constantinople. Our readers enjoy the first fruits of his investiga- 
tion; and the primary effect of the report must be to dazzle them 
as the spectacle dazzled him. The spreading throne of beaten gold, 
set with a mosaic of many thousands of pearls, rubies and emeralds, 
will awaken bad passions in Turkish bondholders. They would not, 
like Mr. Robinson, condemn its gorgeousness as tasteless. In the 
same chamber is another imperial divan, in which a higher artistic 
conception is carried out by an expenditure as lavish of gold and 
gems. Everywhere are scimitars, armor and saddle-cloths encrusted 
with splendid jewels. The Sultan’s treasury so ran over of old with 
precious stones that they were stuck by native workmen into gold 
tankards of foreign production. Ranged confusedly with modern 
French clocks and gaudy vases, are Oriental objects of “fabulous 
intrinsic value.” Celadon-green china is there, as also blue and 
white. Imperial costumes of wonderful ancient textiles are to 
be seen. A kiosk of sixteenth-century work is lined throughout 
with finely-painted old Persian tiles. In another is the most deli- 
cate scroll-work. Gold inlay may be observed worthy of Cellini. 





the recovery of treasures which, with the eye of historical imagina- 
tion, he saw stored by the Bosphorus. ; 

He comes to the spot, and they have disappeared. Sympathy can 
the more easily be felt with his disappointment that his visit dispels 
the last faint hope, which others beside himself had cherished, of 
some exquisite wreckage, at least, from the Byzantine past. Until 
his practised scrutiny had been tried, there was always a possibility 
that all had not perished. He has beea and looked, and that chance 
is at an end. Of cobochon gems, of dagger-hilts formed of single 
emeralds, and the like, there is an infinity. The pomp and magnifi- 
cence of the barbaric East is there. Of the light and radiance of 
Greece there is nothing. Mr. Robinson had only leisure, or his 
escort had only authority, for a survey by him of the bindings of the 
manuscripts in the Sultan’s library. So far as his personal evidence 
is concerned, it would be permissible to continue to fancy that the 
two or three thousand manuscripts may comprise the old Byzantine 
library, contemptuously neglected and safe. He will not allow of 
this shadow of a consolation for the destruction of all other things 
precious and beautiful, to which the Imperial Art Treasury nega- 
tively testifies. 

The Constantinople library, as he says, excited in vain the eager 
curiosity of many former generations of Western scholars. As we 
recently pointed out, futile efforts three centuries back were made 
by Englishmen to clear up its mystery. Apparently nineteenth- 
century curiosity has the secret of a solvent, against which the locks 
of a Sultan’s bookcases themselves are not proof. The presses have 
been ransacked by unknown trained and covetous hands, and visions 
of unedited classics imprisoned in the octagonal kiosk lie irretriev- 
ably shattered. 

Mr. Robinson, while he laments the treasures which might have 
been there and are not, pronounces the accumulation full of costly 
farities of a description to delight the ignorant tourist, with Oriental 
work interspersed of strange and novel types which would fasci- 
nate the art-specialist. ‘To judge from this morning’s account, the 
interest of the individual things is much more than of the collection. 
The collection is the result of pillage; but that is not the reason. 
A plunderer may rob with judgment, and stamp the whole with his 
own genius. Venetians pillaged as greedily as Sultans, and the 
fruit is St. Marks. The Mosque at Cordova is a perfect jewel of 
architecture; and it is a cento from a hundred devastated Classic 
temples. Venetians and Spanish Moors plundered with a method, 
and in order to reconstruct. 

Turks plundered, in part because they were covetous, and chiefly 
from the mere thirst of destruction. They were ignorant, with the 
instinct of ignorance which creates a vindictive rage against knowl- 
edge and genius. The wonder is that the Sultan’s Art Treasury 
preserves so much of beauty, rather than that it has no more. It 
represents a satiety of demolition and ruin as much as anything else. 
Its owners do not care to visit it; they grudge leave to strangers. If 
it include objects of beauty beyond armor, which a Turk may have 
understood, it is a happy accident. That the effect of the general 
mass should have been pleasant and informing, would have been 
miraculous. We have often deplored the Cispersion of grand col- 
lections, whether of works of art or of books. In addition to the 





The only class of art-workmanship in which the Sultan’s treasury is 
deficient seems to be old European //jouterie, which is conspicuous 
by its absence. Mr. Robinson supposes that influential Pashas and 
ladies were more appreciative than Sultans. Probably Court favor- 
ites begged or borrowed the gold-enamelled snuff-boxes, Sevres and 
Dresden services, and ormolu-mounted furniture and candelabra, 
which he is persuaded must have been presented to the Selims and 
Amuraths by their princely Christian allies. 

Mr. Robinson mentions a belief that a mass of art-treasures exists 
stacked in lumber-rooms in the original cases, which have never 
been opened. Indolent and procrastinating as is the Ottoman 
nature, he cannot credit that its lethargy would so far master its 
cupidity. His theory is that Ottoman sovereigns have always been 
liberal donors as well as large recipients, and that the absence of 
last-century cabinet-work and porcelain is thus to be accounted for. 
He does not at all admire the generosity of the Sultans, and wishes 
they had been much more close-fisted. This profuseness in giving, 
doubtless, has robbed their Treasury of grander things than the 
glories of Sevres and Meissen. ‘Turkish Sultans had at their feet 
the choicest art-treasures of Greece and Rome. To them fell the 
right of taking and keeping the gems and cameos, the embroider- 
ies, the ivory caskets, the altar-ornaments, of which Constantinople, 
when they stormed it, was the last residuary legatee. All was at 
their disposal on the fatal day when Saint Sophia ran blood. A vast 
proportion of the world’s artistic inheritance must have come into 
their actual hands. Every trace of it has vanished. Mr. Robinson 
would have been keen to mark relics of Classic jewelry or carving. 
They are so absolutely absent that, after the first hasty survey, he 
would manifestly have been simply amazed at the discovery of any. 
His regret and ‘expressed surprise are reserved principally for the 
specimens of later art which he is sure ought to be there and are not. 
He was aware precisely of the age and character of the wares, and 
could have indicated where, according to their date, they should have 
been found in the collection. A master of the history of European 
art is as acutely sensible of such a void in a collection like this, into 
which art-deposits have successively tumbled, as a geologist. when 
the right strata do not follow one another. Mr. Robinson journeyed 
from one end of Europe to the other, in the distinct anticipation of 


several lots which the buyers consign to as loving a guardianship as 
that they quit, there must be something nobody can purchase and 
appropriate. The collection as such, when due to real insight, pos- 
sesses a spirit which the auctioneer’s hammer puts to flight or dis- 


The Sultan’s Art Treasury evidently comprehends no spirit of the 
sort. It might be broken up to-morrow, and none but the keeper 
and his staff of thirty assistants would be at all the worse. That 
is, indeed, a fate which is to be desired for a large portion of its con- 
tents. They are doing no good where they are, and might do much 
elsewhere. The Sultan could not do a wiser thing than send his 
art-treasures to King Street and to the Hotel Drouot. Thence they 
would flow into channeis where their beauty might fructify, as it 
never will in Ottoman custody within the melancholy Old Seraglio. 
Turned into cash these lovely crystals, tiles, arms and gemmed flow- 
ers of Eastern fancy might at once cultivate Western taste and fill 
| up clamorous gaps in the finances of Stamboul. 

«“ The very mention of Constantinople, antique Byzantium, calls up 
impressions of an overladen past, transcending perhaps, in vastness 
and complexity, all other historic record. It was difficult, if not 
impossible, indeed, to conceive that in this centre and battle-field of 
the Eastern and Western worlds, and of old religions, the visible 
monuments of past epochs could be other than abundant and enthrall- 
ing, or that historic trophies innumerable could there have failed 
to find abiding-place and reverence. The truth, however, must be 
said. Constantinople, intensely interesting and impressive withal, 
is but as an empty shadow of the past —a tomb, a field of burnt-out 
ashes. An earthquake-wave indeed might almost have passed over 
| it, so completely have the myriad vestiges of olden things been swept 
| away and scattered. Not, however, such fatality! Sufficient for 

this wreckage have been the twin-forces of fanaticism and ignorance. 

The Turk has spared one, and one only, capital monument of old 
| Constantinople, and on that he has put a mark of horrid expla- 
nation: some eight or ten feet up on one of the inner marble walls 
of Santa Sophia, is shown the shadowy impress of an outstretched 
hand, imprinted of old in blood and faintly ensanguined still. To 
that height, it is said, the bespattered gore-stains rose when, four 
centuries ago, the Turk slew to the last man the shrieking crowd 
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of priests and people, who had taken refuge in the holy fane. Im- 
agination still vivities this vivid hand-print with a weird and dread- 
ful energy, and one almost expects to see it move and trace in lines 
of blood or of fire, as at the Nineveh feast, an awful record of 
destruction, or the presage of a coming doom. Fit manifesto this of 
the destroying Turk! But surely the conquering hand had spared 
endless treasures of art; surely there yet remained in the Sultan’s 
treasury wonderful relies of old Byzantine Caesars — gold-mounted 
cups and vases of sardonyx and crystal, gems and cameos of ancient 
Greece. Here, too, if anywhere, that phoenix of antiquity, the Mur- 
rhine vase itself, might, perhaps, be found lurking in some obscure 
nook. Glorious jewelled crowns of conquered sovereigns, orbs and 
sceptres, silken robes with jewelled orfrays, goldeh armor, ivory 
caskets, diptychs and triptychs in rich-enamelled frameworks, 
mosaics and splendid pendent jewels, manuscripts despoiled from 
old Western libraries with gem-beset and gold-embossed covers, 
rich vessels of the altar even, trophies of the triumphs of Islam — 
who knows what else of rarity unheard of? Alas! of all of these 
the Sultan’s treasury contains scarcely a vestige. The destroying 
hand of the Osmanli has broken, shattered, melted down, burnt — 
in a word, clean made away with all such ancient relics. The Sul- 
tan’s treasury, then, of my imagination proved to be a dream only, a 
Barmecide feast, and the awakening blow was a severe one. .. . 

“A high official, the Keeper of the Imperial Treasury, and a staff 
of no less than thirty sub-officers and attendants, were assembled at 
the unlocking of the door. This in itself was a picturesque, formal 
ceremony, apparently of prescriptive usage. The oflicers and 
attendants ranged themselves in two lines facing each other and 
leading up to the doorway, and agreen velvet bag containing the mas- 
sive keys was passed along to the principal official, who, in a solemn 
manner, took out the keys one by one, and apparently compared and 
verified them in the presence of a couple of coadjutors. When the 
outer wooden door was opened a massive barrier of wrougiit-iron 
was disclosed, crossed by several long bars or bolts, on which were 
hung heavy padlocks. 

“One by one these were opened and removed and at last the pon- 
derous gate swung upon its creaking hinges, and the well-cuarded 
precincts were entered, on my part with expectation strung up to 
the highest pitch and with delightful feelings of child-world awe, as 
if it were a plunge into an enchanted sesame cave, from which there 
might perchance be no exit. Very cave like and mysterious indeed 
is the first aspect of the three great, square, lofty rooms, en suite 
with each other, occupied by the collection. The rooms are dimly 
lit by grated windows high up in the walls, and a gallery with a low 
balustrade surrounds them at mid-height. ‘The deep, old-fashioned 
glazed cases containing the bulk of the objects, especially those in 
the lower story, are thus quite in the shade. 

“Qn the whole, the first room is the richest in notable objects. 
The most conspicuous, though by no means the most interesting 


thing is a great throne or divan of beaten gold, occupying the entire | 


centre of the room, set with pearls, rubies and emeralds, thousands 
on thousands in number, covering the entire surface in a geometrical 
mosaic pattern. This specimen of barbaric magnificence yas a 
spoil of war taken from one of the Shahs of Persia. 

«“ Infinitely more interesting and beautiful, however, is another can- 
opied throne or divan placed in the upper story of the same room. 
This is a genuine and most interesting work of old ‘Turkish art, 
doubtless made some time during the second half of the sixteenth 
century. In shape not unlike one of the tall mosque pulpits, this 
throne is a raised, square seat, on which the Sultan sat cross-legged. 
At each angle rises a square, vertical shaft, supporting a dome- 
shaped canopy, with a minaret or pinnacle surmounted by a rich 
gold and jewelled finial. The back is panelled or closed in, as if by 
a cloth of estates, and there is a foot-stool in front for aid in ascend- 
ing the high-raised seat. The entire height of the throne is nine or 
ten feet, the materials, precious wood, ebony, sandal-wood, etc., en- 
crusted or-inlaid with tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, silver and gold. 
The entire piece is decorated inside and out with a branching, flori- 
ated design in mother-of-pear] marqueterie, in the style of the fine 
early Persian painted tiles, wonderfully intricate and admirable in 
taste, and the centre of each of the principal leaves and flowers is 
set with splendid cabochon gems, fine balas-rubies, emeralds, sap- 
phires, pearls, ete. Pendent from the roof of the canopy, and occu- 
pying a position which would be directly over the head of the Sultan 
when seated on the throne, is a golden cord on which is hung a heart- 
shaped ornament of gold, chased and perforated with floriated work, 
and beneath it again a hugh, uncut emerald of fine color, but of 
irregular triangular shape, nearly four inches in diameter and an inch 
and a half thick. 

« The efligies of the Conquerer and his immediate successors are 
evidently not of the period, and one suspicious circumstance is that 
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from the beginning to the end of the series, with the exception of | 


poor Sultan Mahmoud’s vile outer casing, there is scarcely any differ- 
ence in the cut or fashion of the several garments. In short, these 
effigies of old Sultans — Mahomeds, Bajasets, Selims and Suleimans, 
who in the flesh flourished centuries apart, might be interchanged 
and shuffled about without the slightest appearance of break of 
sequence or incongruity. All the turbans are enriched with splendid 
jeweled plume ornaments or aigrettes, and each figure has a magni- 
ficent dagger inserted in the waistband. Every one of these splendid 
weapons is a masterpiece of art, and in these there is evidently con- 





siderable difference in age and origin. Some of them seem to be of 
Persian and Indian work. 

“One splendid example has a hilt of chiselled steel, in perforated 
work enriched with gold inlay worthy of Cellini himself. The hilt 
of another is entirely formed by a huge siagle emerald. Other such 
hilts and scabbards are studded over with exquisite enamelled work, 
cabochon rubies, sapphires, emeralds and He bars In these 
details, as in the jewelled turban plumes, the profusion of splendid 
gems is absolutely bewildering. In one of the aigrettes I especially 
noticed, in rosette at the base of the plume three magnificent stones, 
two emeralds, and a balas, or spinel ruby, each of which cannot 
be less than an inch and a half across. 

* Perhaps, after all, the most noteworthy thing about these costumes 
is the splendid assortment of fine ancient textile materials which 
they exhibit. All the caftans, or outer robes, are of magnificent 
figured brocades, the pattern of each a masterpiece of Oriental 
design, wrought out in fine silk, gold and silver, of texture rich and 
thick enough to almost stand on end by itself. The undergar- 
ments again are nearly all of figured silks of the most exquisite and 
varied patterns. 

“In the third chamber, amid a vast accumulation of rare and costly 
things — arms, crystals, china and miscellaneous objects of Oriental 
are undoubtedly scores of specimens which would furnish 
glowing and attractive descriptions for a catalogue, but I fear I have 
already dwelt too long on works the most notable characteristics of 
which are, after all, rather Oriental splendor and magnificence than 
art or historic interest. 

“I must pass over with a few words only, visits to some of the other 
and older parts of the Beraglio buildings, notably to two detached 
octagonal kiosks of sixteenth-century work, entirely lined with finely- 
painted old Persian tiles, the woodwork in beautiful mosaics, or 
intarsiatura of colored wood, tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearls. In 
an ancient audience-hall is another great canopied divan throne of 
gilt and perforated enamelled metal-work ; and a very curious chim- 
ney-piece, with a high, hanging, funnel-shaped hood, also of the same 
material and style, chiselled with floriated scroll-work in admirable 
taste, may be mentioned in passing. ‘These are both works of the 
early years of the sixteenth century, and are certainly among the 
oldest and most interesting specimens of Turkish design now extant 
in Constantinople. 

“Another of these kiosks, an octagonal, dome-shaped building, of 
no great size, contains the Sultan’s ancient library, and here there 
remains to notice a yet somewhat unsolved mystery. Perhaps the 
books, some two thousand or three thousand in number, all in man- 
uscript, have been critically examined by competent authorities, 
perhaps not. I could get no certain information on this point. It 
is said, at any rate, that some forty or fifty manuscripts from the 
library of Matthias Corvinus are still among them. The dumb- 
looking tomes are all enveloped in outer leather cases, and they are 
arranged in vertical piles one upon another, not in horizontal rows. 
Once upon a time this roomful of books was the cynosure of all the 
learned men in the world, for there was a rooted belief that this was 
the veritable library of the old Byzantine Emperors, which had 
escaped the destruction of all things precious and beautiful at the 
taking of Constantinople. Here, if anywhere, it was supposed were 
the inedited classics of Greece and Rome, complete and all-cloquent, 
ready to burst their very bindings with desire to speak again to the 
modern world. The Lorenzos and Politians, the Bembos and Seali- 
geri fretted and fumed and yearned to solve this mystery, but in 
their days no Christian footsteps could enter these precincts. Even 
Louis of France, the great be-periwigged, and his forty immortals, 
failed ignominiously when they tried, two hundred years ago, to get 
access to these renowned books. I fear, however, all this was but a 
brightly-tinted bubble which swelled till it burst, or, perhaps, it may 
have lasted till some mere peripatetic book-hunter pricked it furtively 
in our own time, for it is now, at least, understood that there are no 
inedited classic manuscripts in the Sultan’s library, nor any remains 
of the old Byzantine Palace-books. Probably there are well-informed 
book-lovers who could let us know what there really is of value in 
this famous repository. For myself, I saw the outer husks and bind- 
ings only.” 




















[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost.] 


TREMONT BAPTIST CHURCH, TREMONT, N. Y. MR. FRANK F. 


WARD, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


gables are covered with shingles, stained. The interior is of 

ash and whitewood, the whitewood stained ; open timber ceiling. 
The sashes between lecture-room and auditory are made to slide up. 
The cost, complete, was $7,000. 


ae exterior is of a local stone, a kind of bastard marble. The 
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ROTCH TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP DRAWINGS.— PLATES V, VI, 
VII, AND VIII. 
{Issued only with the Imperial edition.] 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE. MESSRS. BURNHAM & ROOT, ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AN OFFICE-BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. MESSRS. BURNHAM & ROOT, 


ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tuis and the preceding drawing were shown at the recent exhi- 
bition of architectural drawings in Boston. 
HOUSE NEAR 


“ FARWOOD,” A COUNTRY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MR. WILSON EYRE, JR., ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Tus drawing was also shown at the Boston exhibition of archi- 
tectural drawings. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE, NEAR BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS. CHAMBER- 
LIN & WHIDDEN, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
HOUSE FOR THE LATE FRANCIS B. HAYES, LEXINGTON, MASS. 
J. PH. RINN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
A SKETCH MADE AT MARBLEHEAD, MASS., BY MR. PIERRE G. 


GULBRANSON. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 









i, 4 m \ eve too little at- 
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DP, of heating and ventila- 

. '»-~ , | ting public buildings, 
particularly school- 
rooms, is a great fact 





} ing recognized; and it 
may be hoped that the 
following article will 
lead to some improve- 
ment where it is shown 
that old methods 


are 
so much at fault. The 
tests were made by 
Mr. Nathaniel Mor- 
ton, of Plymouth, 


Mass., and will reveal 
to parents a state of 
affairs they have little 
suspected. The speci- 
men tables do not 
show the worst results 
learned, but from them 
it can readily be per- 
ceived that when child- 
confined for 


ren are 
hours where their feet 
are in a temperature 
but little above freez- 


ing, there is small 
chance for mental im- 
other 





chance for contracting colds or 


provement and far greater 
forms of disease. We hope the article will be attentively read. Mr. 
Morton says : — 

Surprise at the great difference found in the temperature of 
room at five feet above the floor and at the floor, led to making tests 
of the temperature of the air of fourteen school-rooms in the town of 
Plymouth, three times a day for the three weeks from January 26, 


a 


to February 13, 1885. Three thermometers were hung in each 
room, on light tripods, the bulbs of the thermometers being five feet, 
three feet, and two inches from the floor, and so placed in each room 
as to be out of the direct influence of the sun and heating apparatus, 
and not near to any window or other opening, nor near the outside 
wall. The thermometers for each room were selected to read alike 
at the same height from the floor. The readings of the thermome- 
ters in each room were taken soon after opening school and just be- 
fore recess in the morning, and before recess in the afternoon. ‘The 
temperature of the outside air was recorded at the same time each 
day. All apparent errors in the records have been omitted. The 
tables on the following page are copied from the record taken by the 
teacher. 

The rooms found to be heated the best (which are supposed also 


| 


which is at last becom- | 


to be ventilated the best, although no tests were made of the purity 
of the air), are the three rooms which are heated by furnaces, ventil- 
ated by chimney exhaust-flues with openings near the floor and fresh 
air supplied automatically at the ceiling when the air from the fur- 
nace is not sufficient to supply the place of the air taken from the 
rooms by the exhaust flues. In these three rooms an average of 
forty-one tests to each room shows an average difference in tempera- 
ture between the air at the floor and at five feet above the floor of 
less than eight degrees, the average outside temperature being twen- 
ty-two degrees. 

The rooms found to be the most unevenly heated are those with 
low (nine feet) ceilings, heated by stoves with long pipes, in which 
the fire is not kept over night, and not made until one or two bours 
before opening school in the morning, Such rooms may be very 
warm at the height of the head of the teacher, and be near freezing 
point at the feet of the scholars. In such rooms, when the outside 
temperature is near zero, over thirty degrees difference in tempera- 
ture has been found between the air at the floor, and the air at the 
height of five feet. It is near noon before such rooms get properly 
warmed. A remedy would be to keep the fires through the night, 
or make the fires much earlier in the morning, to get all of the air in 
the room thoroughly warmed before beginning school. This was done 
at the room first mentioned as heated by coal and wood stoves. It is 
mainly on that account that tests of the heat of that room show bet- 
ter results than other rooms warmed by stoves, without special ven- 
tilation. The first test of one room with school in session made on 
two very cold days showed sixty-eight degrees and seventy degrees 
at five feet, and thirty-three degrees and thirty degrees at the floor. 

One test was made in very cold weather of a room heated by a 
common coal stove, the chimney having an extra flue with a two feet 
square opening near the floor to exhaust air from the room, no pro- 
vision being made for admitting a supply of air tothe room. ‘The 
test showed a very low temperature near the floor. The reason is 
evident. Having a strong exhaust near the floor, the air to supply 
the exhaust had to come mainly from joints and cracks at the doors, 
windows and floors. The cold air thus admitted, being heavier than 
the air in the room, made a cold current near the floor toward the 
exhaust flue. 

Whenever there is an exhaust of air from a room, provision should 
be made for the direct entrance of air more than sufficient to supply 
the exhaust, and in a manner to avoid unpleasant draught. 

In providing for heat and ventilation the first condition is to be 
sure to have sufficient heating capacity for the coldest weather. How 
to distribute heat the most evenly, and keep the air in the room al- 
ways pure enough are points for consideration. 

The coldest air in aroom is near the floor, and if, as some authori- 
ties claim, the most impure air is also to be found near the floor, it 
is more desirable in cold weather, both on account of good ventila- 
tion and economy in heating, to exhaust the air at openings near to 
or at the floor. 

Rooms heated by the New York, Michigan and Cincinnati ventil- 
ating stoves and by common stoves, assisted by an abundant supply 
of fresh air and exhaust of foul air, although not found to be as 
evenly heated in very cold weather as the ventilated rooms which 
are heated by furnaces, yet taking into account the good ventilation 
secured, and the small expense incurred by these methods of heating, 
may be properly considered a great improvement upon any rooms 
heated by direct radiation, where no fresh-air supply and foul-air 
exhaust are provided. 

It is impossible to get evenly heated and well-ventilated rooms, 
where no means are provided for admitting air except doors and 
windows. The least objectionable way to admit air at the windows, 
is to have a strip of wood secured to the window seat or lintel close 
to the sash, the strip to be one or two inches in thickness the whole 
width of the window, so that the lower sash may be raised, or the 
upper sash may be lowered one or two inches, and admit air only at 
the meeting-rails of the sashes. > 
ment as it enters the room, and allows no large volume of air to enter 
at one place. Where such means are furnished, the teachers do not 
always see the importance of using them, and it is easier to open one 
window wide than to open several windows a little. If a stove stands 
near a window so that it is practicable to open the window, and by a 
spout or shoot convey fresh air from the window to mix with the 
hot air rising from the stove, this method may supply enough fresh 
air, and avoid the cold draughts that would come from ordinary win- 
dow openings. Some attempt to provide ventilation has been made by 
casing stoves with sheet-iron to allow of bringing a supply of fresh 
warm air into the room between the stove and casing, and removing 
the foul air through chimney flue-openings near the floor. If the sup- 
ply of air is enough to fill the room every half hour, good ventilation 
is obtained; but, in using this method of heating, a part of the stove 
should not be cased, so that in very cold weather direct heat may be 
used for warming the feet of the children. For the same reason fur- 
nace hot-air pipes should enter the room at or near the floor. 


This gives the air an upward move- 


INFERENCES. 
One thermometer placed anywhere in a school-room is not a suffi- 
cient guide for regulating the temperature of the room. 
If a school-room has but one thermometer, it should be 
much nearer the floor than is customary, or about the height 
heads of the pupils when sitting. 


placed 
of the 
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TABLE I. TABLE II. 
Room, 12’ x 28’ x 38’, heated by a furnace, ventilated by two chimney 2oom, 9' x 19’ x 88’, heated by a cast-iron stove with a smoke-pipe 
exhaust-flues with openings near the floor and fresh cold-air supply at | nearly the whole length of the room to the chimney. 
the ceiling, after the plan of Durant’s patent, as applied by A. B. | ———————_ — : ee 
Brown, Architect, Worcester. s Degrees. Degrees. 
Degrees. Degrees. Room - Differences in 
' . as Time of Temperatures at Temperature between 
' Ybservation. ide mubcasamaenenies a 
Room Differences of — r oe : ; 
Time of Temperatures at Temperature at apne. 5 feet 3 feet 
Observation. Outside . 5 feet. 3 feet. | 2 inches. " — , _ 
Temperature. 5 feet 3 feet 2inches. | 2 inches, 
5 feet. | 3 feet. | 2 inches. and and seated a s : | awe 
2inches. 2inches., 9 33 63 66 58 10 8 
a aS pated ode 103 34 72 68 60 12 5 
~ 3 32 7 72 66 8 6 
9 33 73 69 62 11 7 
104 34 iz 70 68 4 2 9 10 60 56 “4 OC 16 12 
3 32 72 70 67 5 3 10} 12 66 64 tA 12 10 
3 16 80 76 66 14 10 
a 10 | 61 E9 55 6 4 
104 12 65 63 57 8 6 9 35 68 62 58 10 4 
3 16 72 68 66 6 2 104 35 80 76 62 18 14 
=3 ¢ 3 3 22 72 70 62 10 8 
9 3 vi 7 67 5 q 
104 35 72 68 65 7 3 9 
3 4 72 68 65 7 3 104 9 76 72° 52 24 20 
a pa a ‘ " 3 12 78 76 64 14 12 
9 } i ve a) v4 
14 9 72 70 68 4 2 10} 2 74 70 56 is |) so 
3 12 80 75 70 10 5 3 29 74 72 62 12 10 
9 15 58 56 52 6 4 104 11 70 9 52 8 14 
103 69 66 ~ i . 3 10 72 70 60 12 10 
3 29 15 70 
q 
9 10 71 69 65 6 4 104 4 68 66 50 18 16 
104 11 70 68 65 5 3 3 17 68 66 56 12 10 
3 10 8U 75 7 9 4 
9 27 66 60 42 4 18 
° 4 65 oo 4 5 10} 29 76 72 52 24 | 20 
104 15 78 70 65 13 5 ‘ 33 71 68 61 10 7 
3 17 74 70 70 4 0 
= a 9 30 70 65 50 20 5 
9 7 71 69 66 5 3 10} 34 79 77 61 18 16 
104 4 48 = 4 ; ; 3 32 78 73 66 12 7 
v0 « t- ‘ . 
= 9 23 67 61 56 11 5 
RA “4 = 68 = = : 10} 25 78 72 60 18 | 2 
* « ‘ (r4 ( 
3 32 72 70 68 4 2 9 08 62 58 44 18 , a 
3 7 70 56 18 14 
9 23 60 56 50 10 6 ry 35 a | 76 66 rr 10 
104 25 66 60 56 } 10 4 2 
3 26 68 62 60 8 2 9 48 70 66 52 18 14 
9 28 66 60 56 10 4 104 a | 18 08 14 0 
10} 30 70 64 60 10 4 © ; aa 
3 35 72 638 66 6 2 10} 7 | 68 66 2 16 1k 
; | 2 7 > ; ‘ 
9 48 60 58 a 6 4 ~ ' ae 4 . 
104 50 70 64 60 10 + 9 g 65 63 41 24 29 
3 45 72 68 66 6 2 10} 12 | 71 70 BA 17 18 
‘ 9 7 7 62 12 8 
9 6 62 58 52 10 6 ° 20 . , 
104 7 70 66 60 10 6 9 29 64 61 42 09 19 
3 9 74 70 66 4 104 24 78 72 BS 20 14 
9 8 68 62 56 12 6 —— a —— = 
104 12 68 64 60 8 4 Average of 24 72 69 56 15.6 12.1 
o” 20 70 66 60 10 6 34 tests. . 
9 22 68 66 60 8 6 A room may be considered to be evenly heated when there is less 
104 24 70 66 62 8 | than ten degrees difference in temperature between the floor and a 
| point five feet above the floor, in weather colder than twenty degrees 
gy 234 7 os 6s 76 38 | Fahrenheit. 
| It should be observed that these tests were made in a time of very 
TABLE III. | cold weather; on only one day of the fifteen was the temperature 
RECORDS AT OTHER SCHOOL-Rooms. above thirty-two degrees at the three times of observation. The 
average temperature at all the observations was about twenty-three 
DEGREES. degrees. Since the first publication in the Old Colony Memorial of 
Pru. I e Old y 
| these tests, people of other towns have said, “Some of your school- 
. | S622.) «#. | rooms in Plymouth are very badly heated.” The answer is, the 
ROOMS &|25  £= GE= | rooms tested that were heated by stoves without special ventilation 
mint B|O#| eee es | are samples of rooms found all over New England, and if tests are 
wi ee *5¢ 532 | made of the school-rooms of the most of the towns and cities in time 
& - oo: = =; . ° 
55 S25 Ze | of very cold weather the same alarming results will be found. 
Pe Ren | On 
< a | a - a — 
Sei his eta ee hy : : Cost oF WaALt-ParintTinG. —It is obviously impossible to fix a tariff 
ee Se ren Hs = y o. for artistic mural painting, but some step in this direction may be made 
, fi i. tani one @ 3 by an examination of the sums paid abroad to distinguished artists for 
Heated by coal and wood stoves, (fires all night).... 2| 22 10.3 8.3 he = pal ) ; 
Heated by open ventilating stove, made by N. Y. their work. If we divide the price paid to Paul Delaroche for the 
Open Stove Ventilating Co.........+..0+s.0+ sees 36 | 22 12 8 | “Hemicycle” by the number of square yards the work contains, we 
Heated by Michigan Ventilating Stove, some * find the cost to have been about 30/. per square vard; and if we make 
exhaust from the floor........... eocvccccccescces 40 | 2 13.1 9.1 . A J hae * : a 
ol Rar tee : on aticenh ented the same calculation in respect to Flandrin’s frieze of St. Vincent de 
Heated by coal stove (fire all night) ventilated . . 
by exhaust from floor, and supply of fresh Paul, we find that the work was done for less than 22/. a square yard. 
_ air at the ceiling... ........00+e. “Salt Ea 40 22 13.6 " Hy | Delaroche’s work can hardly be called decorative. It is an elaborately- 
stented toy Venditantan Stove of dba Groin. al — finished oil-painting; but Flandrin’s may be taken as a fair specimen of 
Cincinnati, ventilated by air-supply through decorative painting of the very highest class. Where the panel to be 
the stove and also at the ceiling, exhausts yainted is small, and where the figures are required to be life-size, the 
é * = ; 8 q ; , 
‘i at the Goce ..-..-.. aso sssnanes taznenans sacs sreeee | 40) 22 +4 oT | artist would naturally require a higher rate of remuneration; but after 
een Se rae © 8 en Varennes ents 5) 052 40 26 | - *’ | taking this into consideration, and after making every allowance for 
Heated by Grossius’s Ventilating Stove, exhaust 8 - 
te ER aR Be: CR R SI SE 41 | 22 14.9 7.9 | our extravagant age, I think that no mural painting ought to cost more 
Heated by coal stove, no ventilation............+... 12| 21 12.5 8.1 | than 50/. a square yard, and that a great deal of effective and good work 
— stove, (continuous fire), no ven- as | ar - 36 | might be done for less than half that price, certainly when the work is 
Heal be wood ciove, low ceiling i |) | | 3S | ata great distance from the eye. I am speaking of fairly-remunerative 


prices; of course, it has happened, and will often happen again, that an 
artist may undertake an important work for the sake of increasing his 
reputation, or he may be influenced by other motives which may in- 
duce him to accept a mere nominal sum; but it is clear that these cases 
must always be exceptional, and cannot properly enter into our calcu- 
lation of cost.— E. Armitage, R. A. 


The colder the weather the more difference there is in the temper- 
ature of a room at different heights from the floor. 





? This bad result was due to having the openings for supply of air too small 
compared with the exhaust. 
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AND THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 
IN CAMPAGNE! is a new 
work published by Messrs. 
Boussod, the successors of 
Goupil & Co. Itis the history of 
the Franco-German war, as told 
by de Neuville’s pictures and 
drawings, which are reproduced 
in typo-gravure by the Manzi pro- 
cess. The large subjects, such 
as Gravelotte, Le Bourget, and 
St. Privat, so effective and vigor- 
ous as paintings, lose more by 
transcription than the smaller 
ones which are evidently repro- 
}, duced from drawings. The story 
opens with the “ Départ du 
Battaillon.” The scene is laid in 
a street of some Alsatian town; 
on the right isan old house with 
high-pitched roof and over-hang- 
ing eaves. The battalion is dis- 
appearing in the distance, and 
passing the church, where one 
faintly sees the priest blessing 
the soldiers as they march by. 
J. ech The captain turns round to hurry 
Pallazas d Aggnt HYP” Sionna on two men who are leaving the 
house —the one to bid adieu to his sweetheart, the other to — off 
the last mug of ale tendered him by his kind host. De Neuville 
seems to have been specially fond of the Chasseurs a pied, or Rifles, 
with their sombre green and blue uniform. A capital drawing is 
the trumpeter of this corps standing erect against a wintry back- 
ground. Perhaps one of the most successful parts of this painter’s 
work is his treatment of. the backgrounds. They are more or less 
vague, and detract nothing from the principal figure; at the same 
time the trees and shrubs, the buildings, or the horses and men, are 
all equally well drawn. De Neuville perfectly understood the law 
of sacrifice in art, and in these days of false impressions it is well to 
bear this in mind. He was a thoroughly realistic painter and a 
thorough impressionist, in the sense that Valasquez and Goya were 
realists and impressionists. But he was also an idealist; he saw 
the poetry of even such horrible scenes as St. Privat and Le Bour- 
eet, and it is this combination of faculties which makes all his pic- 
tures, even those which are full of the most hideous carnage, pathetic 
and poetic. 

There is immense movement in the “Défense de la porte de 
Longboyau ” — a handful of men struggling to prevent the influx of 
Germans from the other side of the gate, while a field-piece is being 
hurried away out of danger. 

What we admire most in this publication are the single figures — 
a dragoon officer, an artillery officer suddenly pulling up his horse 
with a ery of “ Halte!” and two admirable drawings of a Zouave 
anda Tureo. Here are all the characteristics of the men of these 
regiments —the dare-devil swagger of the Zouave, and the semi- 
civilized scowl of the swarthy Arab. But what loads these men carry on 
their backs! Knapsacks, portions of tents, pots and pans, provisions, 
and arms; and yet they smoke their cigars with as much compla- 
cency asif they were loafing about the Tuileries gardens. Visitors to 
Paris before the war may remember these men in their blue and 
yellow uniform, guarding the precincts of the palace, and the color 
only is wanting to reproduce the man in all his semi-barbarous pic- 
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turesqueness. es 

Some of the pictures, as the “ Passage d’un Gué,” are the last we 
shall see of the old uniforms. Hussars and Lancers are now com- 
prehended in light cavalry with little variation of uniform; and the 
only difference between the various corps of heavy cavalry are 
small details, and in some regiments, as for example the Cuirassiers, 
the wearing of armor. Since 1871 France has spent her war budget 
upon more useful things than handsome uniforms. 

The “Concert aux avant postes” is a quaint episode of some 
Parisian soldiers who have brought a piano and some comfortable 
furniture from a house hard by. ‘The scene might be the outskirts 
of Neuilly or Billancourt. A man is enthusiastically playing (per- 
haps he is a pupil of the Conservatoire), while an officer smokes 
away upon the sofa. Around are soldiers in various moods of bore- 
dom, sleepiness and shiveringness. Behind is the wall on which lie 
some sand bags. One wonders if this was the cause of so many of 
the “surprises ” which took place and which ended in defeat and cries 
of “ Nous sommes trahis!” It is related by M. Richard that when 
their picture was exhibited at the Salon, a Parisian workman re- 
marked to his companion befringed a@ la chien, “ Tiens, regard 
Titine, comme c'est bien Parisien.” Whereupon an officer in uniform 
at their side remarked “ Mais ce qui aurait éé tout & fait Prussien, 
c’est que ces gaillards la, surpris, enlevés, empoignés eussent été expédics 
le soir méme sur Spandau ou sur Stettin.” De Neuville understood 
the Parisian character, and although he paints their serious side in 
such works as “ Le Bourget,” he was quite ready to see the frivolous 
side when it suited his humor. 

1% Bn Campagne.” Tableaux et Dessinsde A. de Neuville, Texte de Jules Rich- 
ard. Boussod, Valadon et Cie., 9 rue Chapral, Paris. 4 parts, 2 fs. each, or 11 
fs. bound, 


An accessory that adds so much to the picturesqueness of these 
works is the wintery backgrounds. Who can regard the “ Mot d’or- 
| dre”’ without being tonched by the sufferings of men who had two 
or three hours of sentinel-work with the thermometer marking seven 
degrees or eight degrees Fahrenheit? Looking at the “ Prisonniers 
Allemands dans une église ”’ one wonders that a single guard was suf- 
ficient for some twelve or fourteen prisoners. Here one begins to see 
some of the horrors of war; the peaceful abode where man’s spiritual 
nature finds rest and comfort is desecrated and turned into a prison- 
house. ‘The lamp has ceased to burn, the seats are all over-turned, and 
the rude soldiers are lying all over the floor. Naturally, de Neuville 
was a partisan; but no one can affirm that he has exaggerated to any 
great extent the clumsiness, not to say boorishness of the German sol- 
diers. We do not mean to say that the German is more brutal than the 
Frenchman — when the demon within us is roused there is little dif- 
ference between the nations ; but there is no doubt that the type of the 
Frenchman, his long thin face and well-chiselled features, is far more 
refined than the typical Bavarian with broad face, high cheek-bones, 
and rudely-cut features. Yeu de Neuville does justice to the Ger- 
man at times, as in his “ Cuirassier Allemand,” a noble figure in the 
handsome white uniform leaning on his horse, which turns his beau- 
tiful head round to his master. “St. Privat” is as a picture the most 
touching of de Neuville’s works, but the engraving does not give a 
fair representation of it. Is is confused, and no one looking at it 
would have any idea of the effect the picture had upon the public 
when it was exhibited at the Salon. Hour after hour the crowd 
streamed by and only few left it with dry eyes. Here was played- 
out the last act of the day’s tragedy. A handful of men barricaded 
themselves in the cemetery and kept it until overwhelmed and out- 
numbered by the never-ceasing Germans who poured in. It was a 
bitter day for the enemy —the flower of the German army was en- 
gaged and re-enforcements were constantly required, and yet so 
dearly was success purchased that the king telegraphed to the queen 
** My guards have found their tomb before St. Privat.” The picture 
represents the last effort of the French—everywhere are men 
strewn about dying, or dead. But the pathetic touch is given by the 
four or five wounded men standing up in the corner of the church- 
yard awaiting the end with stolid resignation. ‘ Les derniéres car- 
touches” engraves better. It is dramatic to the last degree. A 
Turco and a Chasseur are firing their last cartridges from a window, 
a wounded officer peering over them. At the open door of the 
room a soldier siaggers in, while by the side of the bed on which a 
wounded man lies stands a marine. This man’s expression is a study 
in itself. Determination, anger, the ferocity of the bull-dog are ail 
there ; woe betide the enemy when next this man gets a chance of 
fighting ; already heis brooding over the “revenche.” ‘ Les otages”’ 
was never exhibited at the Salon. Painted soon after the peace, it 
was thought possible the German government might object. And 
perhaps not without reason, for here is another phase of war. A 
convoy of prisoners consisting of M. le Maire, M. le Curé, and an 
| aged farmer followed by two Uhlans, was not likely to reflect over 
well upon the generosity of the enemy. So too the “Capture diffi- 
cile” contains a double entendre at the expense of the Germans. 
Doubtless the immediate shooting of Franc-tireurs, and peasants 
found with despatches, may be politic, and on that ground defensible ; 
but to the ordinary civilian’s mind it seems brutal and unwarrant- 
able to treat them as spies. 

The * Destruction d’un télégraphe ” was the last work attempted 
by de Neuville. Only the sketch and some studies were coinpleted 
when the death came and put an end to his art, his patriotism, and 
his sufferings. 

The book concludes with “ Le Bourget,” that desperate effort of 
the garrison of Paris, consisting of mobiles, volunteers, and a few 
regulars who had escaped from the defeated armies. Eight officers 
and about twenty men refused to be beaten; they retired into the 
church and held it for some time — indeed it required a cannon to be 
brought up ere they would capitulate. When the doors were furced 
open nearly all the garrison were wounded or dead. It was grand 
and heroic, but utterly useless. Like poor Regnault, many men were 
carried away by enthusiasm and emotion and sacrificed their lives, 
bravely, no doubt, but foolishly. Bravado is not bravery, and self- 
sacrifice can be practised by obeying disagreeable orders, as well as 
by uselessly disputing a lost cause. De Neuville served himself during 
the siege, and had many opportunities of filling his note-book. Why 
should not these be published in fac-simile ? Such a thing is never 
done, but an artist’s sketch-book contains generally the most interest- 
ing of his work. 

We commend this publication to our readers, both for its excellence 
and its cheapness. Reproductions of the works of the greatest mil- 
itary painter of the age for eleven francs are things to be possessed 
by all who have any real love or knowledge of art. 


” 
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UscoveriInG THE Base or tHE Spuinx.— Since the 7th of January 
last, several hundred Egyptian fellaheen have been at work under the 
direction of Brugsch Bey (formerly commissioner to the Centennial 
Exhibition) removing the sand which has hitherto enshrouded the great 
Sphinx up to its very neck. By the end of this month the whole of it, 
amounting to over 20,000 cubic metres, will have been removed, and 
the grand old monument, raised by the Pharaohs over 4,000 years ago, 
will be again visible in all its beauty. A high wall is being built 

| around it, to prevent the desert-sands from again submerging it. — New 
* York Mail and Express, 
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— — - > > ROYP *LISK | feldspar the appearance of having been etched very slightly with 
THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE EGYPTIAN OBELISK alatennie acid, were quite visible. They were not uniform, but 
were sufliciently numerous in places to give the surface a greasy 

appearance. In some places the crystals of hornblende were com- 

| pletely gone, leaving the shape of their crystals in the rock. I did 

not notice any decay in any of the other minerals, and this one 


IN THE CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 
| HE decay of the stone of 
I the Obelisk in the Central 


Nr 
Park of New York has 


[ } attracted a great deal of atten- | seemed to be most prominent in the vicinity of the vegetable growth, 
oe tion, on account of the publicity | but I was unable to determine whether this appearance of a part of 


which has been given to its hav- | the quartz and feldspar, having gone into solution, was owing wholly 
ing been coated with parafline | or in part to it. 
in order to preserve it. I have | The quantity of the pieces removed from the Obelisk previous to 
therefore thought it would be putting on the parafline is reported to have been as much as eight hun- 
of interest to this Society to | dred pounds, and was probably considerably more than that. These 
know of the results of a special | pieces have been freely circulated, and can frequently be seen in the 
examination which I have made | possession of curiosity bunters in different parts of the United States, 
of it, in addition to those al- | some of them having a few pieces and others several pounds. What 
ready communicated.! It was | the future of the monument is to be is a matter of some anxiety. It 
supposed when the Obelisk was | is certain now that the opinion advanced at the time that the Obelisk 
brought here that it was in a | was erected in Central Park, that the stone was quite sound when it 
was erected there was a mistake. It was full of minute cracks when 
it came here. This is shown by the rapid disintegration of the stone, 
which has suffered more in the five years of exposure in the Central 
Park than in the 3,500 of its previous history, and also by the fact 
that the cracks are filled with vegetable life which received suflicient 
amination of the Obelisk itself, | light through the stone to be colored yellow and green by the chloro- 
and of the pieces which have | phyl, the depth of the stone being shown by the variation of tinge 
been detached from it, shows, | of green. In moist places this kind of vegetable growth does not 
however, that this was not the | take long to propagate itself, but in dry ones, like the interior of the 
~ case, but that disintegration has | cracks in granite, it must have taken many years. To have affected 
been going on for a very long | the stone even slightly, as it appears to have done, must have taken 
time in the interior of the stone, | many more. It is quite possible that the germs of the vegetable 
which has only become apparent | matter were in the stone when it was in Egypt, and did not develop 
within a few months, owing to | there because they did not have sufficient moisture to cause them to 
the fact that, until its erection | germinate, and that they only commenced to grow when brought 
in the Central Park, there were | here. It is also quite possible that this vegetable growth is not the 
no causes which tended to attract attention to the weakness of the | cause of any of the apparent solution or pitting, though the appear- 
stone. For some months it has been noticed that pieces of the Obe- | ances are exactly like those of other minerals whose surfaces have 
lisk have been falling about the base. These pieces, mostly of small been slightly acted on; but it is certain that, while the chemical 
size, attracted the attention of those interested in its preservation, action on the stone is very slight, there has been a deep-seated and 
and led Mr. A. Hague, during the last summer, to make an investi- | prolonged disintegration of the rock from purely physical causes, 
gation of the condition of the whole shaft while the scaffolding used | producing cracks and ruptures along the lines of greatest weaknesses, 
by the workmen in putting on the paraffine coating was still up and and that the stone has no longer the strength to resist the atmos- 
they were chipping off the cracked pieces and heating the surface of | pheric influences of our very changeable climate, where the ex- 
the Obelisk preparatory to putting on the parafline. This examina- | tremes of heat and cold are so very great, and where, as compared 
tion showed that the south and west faces, which were exposed to the | to Egypt, the amount of moisture in the air is always at a maximum. 
direct rays of the sun, were the most weathered, but that it was The method of applying the present protecting coating seems 
cracked on all sides, showing that a process of decay had begun | to have been a fatal mistake. Nothing of any account has been dis- 
which is likely to lead to most serious consequences if the Obelisk is | solved out of the stone, there is, therefore, nothing to be replaced. 
not protected. If there has been, paraffine in solution would have been one of the 
The process of decay through which the stone is passing is not of | best materials to fill them. Granite is not porous, there were, there- 
the chemical nature which has been attributed to it. This is shown | fore, no cavities to be filled. ‘The stone being full of cracks from 
not only by an inspection of the Obelisk itself, but by the microscopic natural causes, the heat which was used to cause the paratline to sink 
examination of the pieces of the stone detached from it. The first | into the body of the stone, when applied to the outside would cause 
thing done by the workmen in getting the stone ready for the coating | an expansion, which would not be responded to by the interior of the 
which was to protect it, was to pick off all the pieces which were granite, and the cracks already there would increase in size, and 
already so much cracked as to be easily separated, with small iron | pieces would chip off as they did, and new cracks would be formed 
tools. In doing this, pieces of an inch square up to those which were | in the stone already weakened by long exposure. This is distinctly 
over a foot long and nearly two inches in thickness were detached. | traceable on almost every specimen chipped off, the old part of the 
These pieces appear to the unaided eye to be of perfectly natural | crack showing the stone somewhat less fresh on the surface, while the 
stone. Many of them are coated with a green substance which I at | part recently cracked is quite fresh. 
first supposed to be a mineral, and which, from its peculiar color, I It is expected, now that the Obelisk is supposed to have been 
took to be epidote. A careful microscopic examination, however, did | water-proofed, that the disintegration will cease, but this appears to 
net show any crystals or fibres, which made me withdraw the deter- | me to be founded on an altogether mistaken theory, which is, that 
mination and decide that it must be some kind of vegetable stain. | the cracking is alone due to the expansion of the ice formed in the 
Mr. P. H. Dudley, who has made a careful microscopic examination | cracks. The rapid and extreme changes of temperature in this 
of this stain, pronounces it to be a very low order of vegetable | climate in a stone, which, from its mass alone must have but a feeble 
growth belonging to the genus Protococcus, probably the species plu- conducting power, would be sullicient to cause the disintegration 
vialis, a variety not found in this country, and known mostly in | already begun, in a stone weakened by exposure to great heat in a 
Egypt. What strikes one at first, in making an examination of the | dry climate, to continue with comparative rapidity without the inter- 
pieces of stone. is their remarkably fresh appearance, except where | vention of ice, but simply from the continued expansion and con- 
they are colored green. The crystals of feldspar are large and rosy, | traction going on on its weakened surface. But in a moist climate 
and do not, to the eye, show any sign or trace of decomposition. | like our own, where it was subjected to both extremes of heat and 
Where the fracture of the stone is quite fresh it looks like any other | cold, it would take place rapidly, as it has done. 
syenitic granite, with a considerable preponderance of hornblende, As it was a matter of interest to ascertain how far moisture had 
and but a small quantity of mica. To the naked eye, only quartz, | to do with the cracking under heat, | made the experiment of sub- 
feldspar, hornblende and mica are visible. Under the microscope, | mitting pieces of granite which had become quite dry from having 
tourmaline, zircon, titanite and magnetite are seen in small quanti- | been kept housed many years, to as high a heat as could be obtained 
ties with perfectly fresh fractures, and not showing the least sign of | in the laboratory without melting, and, to my surprise, found that no 
decomposition. With a one-and-one-half-inch objective and powerful | spalling, or even cracking, occurred, although the pieces were sub- 
light, 1 first began to notice small cavities here and there, of irregular | jected to the heat suddenly and for varying periods of time. It is 
shape, and quite deep, sometimes entirely empty, but often contain- well-known that granite in buildings, when subjected to fire, spalls. 
ing a substance having very much the appearance of the hornblende | This is owing to the moisture it contains; to the expansion of gas 
and pyroxene in specimens which occur in limestone, and have been | and liquids contained in microscopic bubbles in the quartz; and to 
placed in acid to detach the crystals. These cavities, though not | the want of conductivity of the stone itself. Perfectly dry granite 
numerous, occur only in the vicinity of the hornblende. On search- | does not spall unless exposed very suddenly to a very high tempera- 
ing for them T found them relatively numerous when all the surfaces | ture. No granite, however, exposed to the weather in this climate 
of attack were taken into consideration, and sometimes so deep that | is ever dry. Fresh granite contains about one per cent of moisture. 
their bottom could not be seen with an inch objective. Pittings, | That weakened by age, like the surface of all the obelisks, may con- 
easily distinguishable after a little study, giving the quartz and the | tain many times that amount, consequently all granites on the outside 
. —— — | of structures do spall when exposed to fire. From the fact that the 
* A paper on the Decay and Preservation of Building Stone, read by T. Egles- | stone of the Central Park Obelisk is already weakened and probably 


ton, Ph. D., at Annual Convention Aim. Soc. Civil Engineers, June, 1885. From |). . : : : “ zs 
the Transactions of the Am. Soc. C. E. | full of fissures, which in this climate will tend to develop year by 





perfect condition, and that it 
had not suffered at all by its 
exposure to the climate of 
Egypt for three thousand five 
hundred years. A careful ex- 
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| 
year, and from the very fact that the disintegrated stone will absorb | 
more moisture than stone which is fresh, it seems probable that no 
protection or coating given to the stone will arrest the process of 
disintegration already commenced in it, if it is left exposed. Even 
if the surface was entirely waterproofed, the cold of winter and the 
heat of summer would act below the surface both of the coating and 
of the stone, causing the coating to break or fissures through it to oc- 
cur, so as to let in the moisture, and then both causes would operate 
together as before. But in any case heat and cold will act altogether 
independe sntly of moisture, whether the outside be coated or not, and 
further disintegration must take place under the same circumstances 
and conditions as that which ine already so much weakened the 
stone. Placing the Obelisk in the Central Park, where it is exposed 
to nearly every agency that could tend to destroy it; allowing the 
surface of a stone already so much weakened by disintegration to be 
heated, thus causing further cracks to be made in it is a greater 
monument to public indifference and ignorance than the shaft ever 
was to the dignitary who first erected it, or the events chronicled in 
its hieroglyphies. 

The same dangers, if the reports about it are true, threaten the 
Obelisk on the Thames Embankment, although not to the same ex- 
tent. The climate of England is much less severe than ours, both in 
winter and in summer. The causes for disintegration being the same 
in both eases, will affect the London Obelisk less than ours, and there 
seems to be, so far as any examination of it has been made, no great 
present danger in leaving it exposed where it is. The Obelisk in the 
Place de la Concorde, in Paris, is reported cracked all over its sur- 
face. Both the European Obelisks are therefore in danger of being 
seriously damaged within the next hundred years. Housing seems 
to be the only thing left for the Obelisk in Central Park. 


CORRUPTION AGAIN. 
WY atte men ask one to “burn this letter,” or impress on one’s 


attention that the offer they are making is “ strictly confiden- 

tial,” it is perfectly fair to assume that they know they are 
engaged in a discreditable manceuvre, and it may be comforting to 
them to know that there are a great many people whose opinion of 
their action will agree very exactly with their own. We trust that 
the epidemic which seems to have broken out amongst business men 
whose moral senses have never been properly cultivated will not be 
of long duration, as we can make much better use of our scanty 
space than by filling it with such indecencies as the following : — 


NOTICE. 

Dear Sir,— We will be pleased to give you fifteen per cent commis- 
sion on any orders you may favor us with, or any work we get through 
your influence in granite or marble monuments, tablets, fences, or any 
description of cemetery improvements in our line. We own our own 
quarries and have superior facilities to do work at moderate cost. Jf 
you do not wish to have your name used in the transac tion, please write by 
postal card the particulars ; where the parties can be seen, the cemetery 
they bury in, size of their plot, or number of the grave or graves 

For fair and honorable dealing we can refer you to some of the principal 
undertakers in New York , Bi ooklyn and Jersey City 

This is strictly confidential and reliable, and you can rest assured any 
orders filled through you, let the amount be large or small, we will pay 
you your commission in full, and feel very thankful for the favor. 

Very truly yours, Garity BrorHers, 
229 Broadway, New York City, Room 50. 














[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of corre esponide nts who for- 
get to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith. | 
ERRATA. 
Boston, April 10, 1886. 
To THE Eptrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— There is a slight omission in your printed copy of my 
letter. The second paragraph should have been as follows : — 

‘In the case of a factory costing, for instance, five hundred thous- 
and dollars, filled and stocked ready to start, the proportionate ex- 
penditure on the building would be one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars and three hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the contents, 
consisting of machinery and stock.” 

The words in italic are what were omitted. Yours truly, 

EpWARD ATKINSON. 


Boston, April 10, 1886. 
To tHE EpiTrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— I see a blood-curdling mistake in to-day’s issue. 

The illustration is not the Erythrean Sibyl by Michael Angelo, but 
Au ,ustus and the Sibyl, by Baldassare Peruzzi (1481-1536). Fres- 
co, Church of Fonte Giusta, Siena. 

Your rather concise question the other day referred, I thought, to 
the Sistine Chapel Sibyl, by Michael Angelo. 

Please correct in note of next issue, for this error mortifies me. 

Yours.” FrepERIC CROWNINSHIELD. 


DESIGNS FOR INCANDESC ENT ELECTRIC-LAMPS. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., April 7, 1886, 
To tHE Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Devr Sirs,— Referring to the many excellent illustrations in your 
magazine of details of ornament in the way of architectural matters, 
etc., is it in your province to, at some time, give some suggestions in 
that way of illustrations for fixtures and methods of using incandes- 
cent electric-lamps that are original, and peculiar to the {capabilities 
of incandescent electric-lighting ? Everything, so far as I have seen, 
is a modification or readjustment of old gas-fixtures, and it seems to 
me that all that can be departed from without very much effort, and 
new methods of lighting can be devised that will be artistic and mod- 
erate in expense. 

We have lately put in our club-house an incandescent electric- 
lighting plant, and as we remodel our house and make changes [ 
want to introduce methods of lighting different from anything I have 
heretofore seen. Yours respectfully, G. T. C. 


BOOKS. 
BELTON, TEXAS. 
To tHe Epitrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs, — Will you be kind enough to give me the names of 
what you consider the best works on architecture, of whom they can 
be had, and at what prices? Very respectfully, J. C. Letts. 

WE refer you to the list recommended by the Royal Institute of British 


Architects, and published in the American Architect for November 28, 
1885.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


NEw YorK City, April 6, 1886. 
To THE EpITorS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,— Would you kindly inform me through your valuable 
paper if there are any books in either English, French, or German, 
that treat of bakeries, and oblige, Respectfully yours, 

SUBSCRIBER. 

We suppose there may be such works, but cannot find any trace of them. 

— Eps, AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
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Hyprauric Sart-Minine. — Erratum —In the analyses of salt and 
brine from the hydraulic salt mines at Marine City, Mich., described in 
the American Architect, April 10th, Page 180, for chloride of calcium, 
read chloride of sodium. 


Tue Cur Nari Bustness —Ovrpur For 1885.— The American Iron 
and Steel Association, of Philadelphia, has received from the manu- 
facturers complete reports of the production of cut-nails and cut-spikes 
in 1885. The total production in the year named was 6,696,815 kegs of 
100 pounds each, against 7,581,379 kegs in 1884, and 7,762,737 kegs in 
1883. The production of 1883 was the largest ever attained. As com- 
pared with 1884, there was a falling-off in 1885 of 884,564 kegs, or over 
11 per cent, while, as compared with 1883, there was a falling-off in 
1885 of 1,065,922 kegs, or almost 14 per cent. The decreased produc- 
tion in 1885 is very largely due to the stoppage of many Western nail- 
factories for the last seven months of the year, in consequence of a dis- 
agreement over nailers’ wages, the manufucturers insisting upon a 
reduction, which the nailers were not willing to accept. 

Tue Spuinx.— An appeal has been made by M. Ernest Renan for 
funds to enable M. Maspero to remove the sand from around the Great 
Sphinx. The work, he says, is valuable, and will enable us to descend 
into a world that is more than 6,000 years old, and will push farther 
back the limits of a past age that seems to become more remote as we 
try to reach it. 

“The clearing of the Great Sphinx,” says M. Renan,“ was begun two 
months ago. Up to the present time the ordinary resources of the Bou- 
lak Museum have sufficed for the Work, which might be completed in 
sixty days if money did not fail. About 20,000 francs only are wanted. 
The appeal for the Longson excavations, which was addressed two 
years ago to the intellectual public, was so fruitful that we are enceur- 
aged once more to ask the true connoisseurs in ancient things to con- 
tribute to one of the works, the most imperiously demanded by the 
present condition of Egyptology. The Great Sphinx of Ghizeh, at 
two steps from the Pyramids, is, in my opinion, the most astonishing 
work of the hand of man which past ages have bequeathed to us. It is 
an immense bed of carved rock, about 70 métres in length. The height 
of the monstrous edifice, if it were cleared, would exceed that of the 
highest houses. No fashioned monument, either in the rest of Egypt or 
in the rest of the world, can be compared to this strange idol, the ves- 
tige of a stage of humanity which baffles all our ideas. The impression 
which such a spectacle must have produced on imaginative races, and 
who were dominated by the senses, may be understood from that expe- 
rienced by the Egyptians of the present day when standing before that 
enormous head emerging from the sand and casting across the desert its 
sad look. The Arab at this sight flies terrified, either throwing a stone 
or firing a gun at the strange being. The temple opposite the Sphinx, 
if it is a temple, has also a character of its own. This fantastic con- 
struction resembles less the other temples of Egypt than the Pantheon 
resembles Notre Dame. But that all this ensemble, which is unique in 
the world, must be of the remotest antiquity is indisputable, since the 
statues found there are those of King Chepren, thus taking us back to 
ages which everywhere but in Egypt would be called fabulous.” 
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Tue Erricacy or Rac Distyrecrioxn— Mr. S. D. Warren, Jr., of | 
3oston, being somewhat sceptical in regard to the efficiency of the | 
steam-screw process of disinfection, had manufactured a dozen accurate 
maximum-temperature thermometers and sent them abroad, where 
they were cunningly hidden in a bale of rags and reshipped to the 
United States. After that bale of rags had been “ disinfected ” by the 
steam-screw process, not one of the thermometers showed a registered 
temperature of 212°, and most of them indicated a heat of 120°, or 
thereabout, a degree of heat in which disease germs do most delight. 


— Evening Post. 

















Eacu succeeding week furnishes confirmatory evidence of the unprece- 
dented activity in building. The demand for house room and for manu- 
facturing capacity is still far enough in excess of the supply to afford every 
needed encouragement to investors and builders to follow out the course 
they mapped out for themselves a year or two ago. Restricted opportuni- 
ties for speculation in railway securities has something to do with the phie- 
nomena! activity in building of this year and last. The larger and smaller 
capitalists who for years past have been contributing to the building up of 
the immense fortunes of the railway-kings, through futile efforts,of specu- 
lation have of late been finding more satisfaction and profit in putting their 
money into legitimate enterprise where these investments can be seen and 


WATERPROOFING FOR Wauts.— Herren Bleininger and Hasselmann, 
two German chemists, have described a method of making facing mate- 
rials for inner walls likely to become damp. After drying and grind- 
ing the clay, they make a mixture of clay, 91 1-2 parts; iron filings, 3 
parts; common salt, 2 parts; potash, 1 1-2 parts; elder or willow wood- 
ashes, 2 parts. The whole is heated to a temperature varying from 


1,850 to 2,000 ° centigrade — 3,362 to 3,632° Fahrenheit. At the end of | handled. Causes are now at work which will still further stimulate build- 
from four to five hours the argillaceous mixture is run into moulds, | img- So great is the encouragement that, in some quarters, speculation in 
“> 


real estate has cropped out. In several of the larger cities a great deal of 
real estate has changed hands. In the suburbs of New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and in some other cities in the Middle and Western States, land 


then rebaked in the ovens —always protected from the air—at a tem- 
perature of 842 to 952° Fahrenheit. The product may be variously 
colored, by adding to the above 100 parts: 2 parts of manganese for a | snitabie for building purposes has advanced thirty-three per cent since last 
violet brown, 1 part of manganese for violet, | part of copper ashes for year, and extensive sales have been made on such figures. More or léss 
green, 1 part arseniate of cobalt for blue, 2 parts of antimony for yel- | land is passing into speculative holding. This is to be regretted, as it is 
low, and 1 1-2 parts of arsenic and 1 part oxide of tin for white. The | liable to obstruct rather than assist enterprise. Investments are paying 
Scientific American says these products resist the action of acids, and 







remarkably well. Smal)l houses in manufacturing centres in the larger 

are well adapted for sewers, etc. In smaller towns, less inter- 
ae est is secured, but in all of them the rewards are sutticiently enticing to 

stimulate building-lot buying. The outlook, with all the discouraging influ- 


New Yorx« Bricxs.— The f -five ick-y sf ave aw a a4 “ 
ORK tICKS. lhe forty-five brick-yards at Haverstraw, | ences, is inviting. Thus far no mistake has been made. Any reputable 


cities are paying from ten to eighteen per cent. 


N. Y., on the Hudson River, 32 miles above New York city, the largest 
brick-making centre in the country, with a capacity for making 340,- 
000,000 bricks annually, turned out 300,000,000 in 1885, against a like 


investor or builder can be readily accommodated with money to build houses, 
| and at a very reasonable rate of interest. The disappearance of tenement- 
houses, or their equivalents in our larger cities, is being followed by th 





























































































number in 1884. About 2,000 men are employed besides 300 in the river- 
carrying trade, which keeps 44 barges and 50 small vessels busy. 
Haverstraw bricks are of ordinary grade, but bring 25 to 50 cents per 
1,000 more than other bricks of like quality, owing to the excellent sand 
and clay used. They brought an average of $6 per 1,000 in New York 
last season after paying $1 river freight and $1 to a $1.25 per 1,000 roy- 
ality to the owners of the land where the yards are located. The works 
use in a season 42,000 cords of wood at $5 per cord for heating kilns; 
12,000 tons of coal-dust at $2 per ton; and 4,000 tons of coal at $4.25 per 
ton; a total cost for fuel of $251,000. The total royalities were, as above, 
say $537,000, and wages (averaging $2.25 per day ), say (six months), 
about $776,000. Two hundred patent brick-pressing machines, costing 
$1,000 each are employed. The total gross receipts last year are given 
at $1,800,000. This particular industry began fifty years ago. At that 
time $3 per 1,000 was a fair price. Quotations have been as high as $9. 
Scie tific American. 

New By-Laws ror Concrete Bur_pine 1x Lonpon. — The follow- 
ing is the draft of the new by-laws proposed to be adopted (under the 
provisions of the Metropolis Management and Building Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1878) with regard to concrete-building. The Board announces 
its intention of asking the Home Secretary to confirm them : — 
METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT AND Bur“tpinGc AcTs AMENDMENT ACT, 1878, 

Sec. 16. ADDENDA TO By-Laws. 
De seri tion and Quality of the Substance of Walls. 

Whenever concrete is used in the construction of walls, the concrete shall 
be composed of Portland cement, and of clean ‘Lhames or pit ballast, or 
gravel, or broken bri k or stone, or furnace clinkers, with clean sand, in the 
following proportions, viz. : One part of Portland cement, two parts of clean 
sand, and three parts of coarse material, which is to be broken up sufficiently 
small to pass through a two-inch ring. 

rhe proportions of the materials to be strictly observed, and to be ascer- 


2A. 


tained by careful admeasurement ; and the mixing, either by machine or 
hand, to be most carefully done with clean water, and, if mixed by hand, 
the material to be turned over dry before the water is added. 





he walls to be carried up regularly and in parallel frames of equal height, 
and the surface of the concrete filled in ; the frame to be left rough and un- 
even to form a key for the next frame of concrete. 

The thicknesses of concrete walls to be equal at the least to the thick- 
nesses for walls to be constructed of brickwork, prescribed by the 12th sec- 
tion in the first schedule of the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855. 

Such portions of concrete party-walls and chimney-stacks as are carried 
above the roofs of buildings to be rendered externally with Portland cement, 


Tue Arcairecr or tHe CeLestiat Kincpom.— The Mormons have 
just had another revelation from heaven, which indicates that their 
Prophet, the late Mr. Joseph Smith, is much more innocently employed 
there than he was on earth. They are building a big tabernacle at 
Provo, the second city in importance in Utah Territory, and the archi- 
tect, a Mr. Folsom, was much perplexed about the entrances and exits, 
whien (so he says) the Prophet Joseph appeared to him in a vision and 
straightened out the crookedness, remarking that architecture is his 
particular employment in the celestial kingdom. The Salt Lake Herald, 
a journal run by Mr. Caine, the Mormon delegate in Congress, observes : 

As the arrangement is altogether novel, and a great improvement over similar 
edifices throughout the Territory, there is no reason for discrediting Mr. Folsom’s 
somewhat startling assertion. 








We recommend this seemingly well-attested vision to the considera- 
tion of the American Institute of Architects. We have heard that when 
the elevators were put into the Equitable Life Assurance Society’s 
building on Broadway, the contractor successfully consulted his 
deceased father or uncle, through a medium in Ohio, for the plan of 
them. If the Institute can make a permanent arrangement with the 
late Mr. Smith for professional services in difficult cases, it will be a 
great thing for American architecture. It is a pity that some way to 
communicate with him was not contrived during the building of our 
local monstrosity, the New York Post Office. But it may not be too 
late even now to call him in for consultation about the Albany 
Capitol.— New York Herald. : 


erection of thousands of small houses costing from $1,500 to $3,500. Many 
builders are engaged this year in the erection of a better class of houses 
because of the demand for them which was developed last year. There is 
also a demand for smaller houses in a great many small towns throughout 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the West, as well as in New England. The 
Building and Loan Association plan is not adapted to the requirements of 
all places. Ready money is wanted to put up houses for immediate occu- 
pancy, and not a few lenders and builders are finding employment for cap 
ital and labor in supplying these newly arising wants. In several small 
towns in Pennsylvania and Vhio, the erection of houses costing from one to 
two thousand dollars has been begun, under the management of companies 
who see opportunities for profitable investinent. The laboring population 
of these places will be quick to rent or purchase. There is not the least 
doubt but that a great deal of money will find employment all over the 
country in its smaller towns and villages. For these and other reasons it 
can be said that building activity will continue and will expand and 
will engage much more capital than it has yet. In fact, as has been 
heretofore intimated, the housing of the people in comfortable and prop 
erly-built houses from a sanitary standpoint, as well as from an archi- 
tectural standpoint, will engage the attention of those who have money to 
invest and skill and labor to be employed. The freight war between the 
transcontinental lines has developed a new traftic between the central 
region of the United States and the Pacific Coast. High transcontinenta! 
freight rates have gone forever. New transcontinental roads will fasten 
this possibility tightly. The outcome of this war, which was at first sorely 
regretted by railroad managers, will result in the building-up of new indus- 
tries and in the expansion of valuable commercial relations between the 
great cities of the interior and of the coast from Portland to Los Ange- 
les, An immense quantity of lumber is being thrown into Atlantic and 
Western markets. Since April first a slight depression has fallen on the 
lumber trade. A heavy spring distribution of lumber is in progress at all 
lumber points. The outlook as to the course of prices is a little uncertain 
according to lamber authorities, but the reasonable conclusions to be drawn 
from existing facts are that the production of lumber will be fully equal to 
the demand. If there is any exception to be mentioned, it is in the case of 
hard woods, such as cherry, oak, walnut and mahogany. These are scarce 
and are held very firmly. Railroad construction is being pushed forward 
with increasing vigor. Within the past week tifteen projections have been 
made, calling for the construction of about 2,000 miles of road. But little 
difficulty is experienced in floating bonds for enterprises which are supported 
by the people of the country through which the projected roads are to pass. 
‘The confidence with which a great many of these new enterprises are taken 
hold of, particularly in the far West, reminds the observer of the confidence 
with which railroad-building enterprises were supported thirty years ago 
and more. In theiron trade business is at a stand-still. No large orders 
have been placed. Buyers are waiting. Locomotive makers are in negotia- 
tion for a large amount of work, but railway managers are proceeding 
cautiously. 






he anthracite coal combination reports an active demand for 
that fuel, and prices are firm, partly because of the continuance of the 
bituminous coal strike. The textile manufacturers of the New England 
and Middle States are winding up an unusually active winter’s and spring's 
work, and are preparing for what promises to be an autumn demand of 
large volume. The manufacturers of machinery, tools, implements, and 
of engines and boilers of large and of small capacity, are enjoying at this 
time an activity to which they have been strangers for more than two 
years. The labor question is occupying less of public attention and a har- 
mony is showing itself in some places, but too much like that which was 
established in Warsaw. The transition from the ten-hour to the nine-hour 
day will be made without serious discomfiture to employing interests, 
although in the opinion of some this is disposing of a most serious matter, 
very indifferently. The equalizing influences are already set at work, and 
in twelve months, and even less, employing interests at large will find 
themselves in comfortable relations with labor. During the past week a large 
number of manufacturing corporations have been established with capital 
ranging from $10,000 to $150,000 for all manner of work. The New Eng- 
land States, while perhaps not developing as much activity as some other 
sections, are certainly holding their own. There industries are well em- 
ployed and the foundations of trade have been broadened and deepened. 
In New York and Pennsylvania enterprise has been exhibited in iron and 
steel enterprises, in lumber companies, in the laying of pipe-lines, and in 
projects for a general expansion of manufacturing capacity. Money is 
sufficiently abundant, and at moderate rates of interest, to assist the pio- 
neers in new industries. A great deal of new land is being taken up in the 
West, and immigration is attracted thither by the remunerative markets 
secured for agricultural products 
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eighth St., N. Y. 538 





WANTED. 

RAUGHTSMAN. — Architectural draughtsman 

I thoroughly competent to work out full-size de- 

tail drawings, from architect’s scale drawings, accu- 

racy the first requisite, no knowledge of ornament re- 

quired. Permanent position in large manufacturing | 

establishment to satisfactory man. Address, with 

| full particulars, including references and salary ex- 





AS A PROTECTION TO CUSTOMER 


| pected, C, E. Willoughby, Perth Amboy, N. J. 539 


S WE PUBLISH A FAC-SIMILE OF 


TRADE MARK LABEL. 


























These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of the best and 


purest materials obtainable. They have a |: 


country or abroad, and, although they cost a 


irger sale than any Other paints made in this 
trifle more per gallon than any others, owing 


their wonderful covering properties, they will do more and better work for the same amount 
of money, while their superior durability renders them the most economical paints in the world. 


Sample Cards and our Illustrated Pamphlet, 


“STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Manufacturers of H. W. JOHNS’ 


Roof, Car and Bridge Paints, 
Colors in Oil, and Japan. 
Varnishes, 


Asbestos Roofing, 
Asbestos Fire-Proof Paints, 


Asbestos Pipe and Boiler Coverings, | 


Asbestos Fire and Water-Proof Building-Felt, etc. 
Descriptive Price-List and Samples Free by Mail. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


(175 Randolph 8t., Chicago, 


170 North 4th St., Phila. 


Billiter House, London. 


idewalk 


— AND — 


LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 





and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 
| DAUCHY & CO., 


125 & 127 Indiana 8t., (near Wells), 


CHICAGO, ILL. — 








MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


| On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
| Drawing eens ~ -4 Level and Architects 


terials, 
Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wm. T, Comsrocs, Astor Place, New York 


ARCHITECTS 


can dictate specifications at our offices to Stenograph- 
ers or l'ype-writers familiar with architectural terms. 
| Accurate copies made on the type-writer. 
| Connected with Union School of Stenography 
and Type-writing. 
Send for circular. 
MARY SEYMOUR, 150 & 239 Broadway, N.Y. 








WANTED. 

RAUGHTSM AN. — Wanted, a draughtsman thor- 
oughly competent and expe ‘rienced in detail and 

| general office work. State terms, with references, etc. 

Address, C. L. Carson, Architect, Baltimore, Md. 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — An architectural draugbts- 
man of experience and ability wanted to fill a 
| permanent position, apply with references to J. W. 
Stevens, architect, St. Paul, Minn. 539 





WANTED. 


NOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDERT. — A joiner 
I and practical builder is open for a “engagement 
as foreman or superintendent: take off quantities, or 
do any brain work; will work for a man’s interest. 
Address ** Capable,’’ 1189 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


Printed TR cecal of any patents here mentioned 

ogether with full detail illustrations, may be obtaaned 
af the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-) five cents. 


339,001. KILN FoR Bricks, LIME, POTTERY, ETC 
| —William H. Melcher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
339,009. WEATHER-STRIP.— James M. Osborn, Fall 
River, Mass. 
| 839,032. SAFETY LocK OR CATCH FOR SHAFTS OF 
ELEVATORS.—Cash C. Thomas, Evansville, Ind. 
| 339,033. GAaUuGE.—Henry V. Vogt, Millville, N. J. 
339,035. SAFETY ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS. 
—Chas. A. Westberg, Chicago, 111. 
339,062. W age CLOSET CISTERN. — Jos. Kauf- 
mano, New York, Y. 
3 39,070. MIXED or has. J. Mountford, Bir- 
mingham, County of Warwick. Eng. 
| 339,077. WEATNER-BOARD GAUGE.— John H., Spy- 
der, Helfenstein, Pa. 
339,099. VENTILATOR AND CHIMNEY-ToP.— Henry 
O. Herrmann, Philadelphia, Pa. 
339,138. VENTILATING VAULT-COVER.—Edwin Lee 
Brown, Chicago, 11]. 
339,139. RKEVERSIBLE VAULT-COVER. — Edwin Lee 
Brown, Chicago, Il. 
339,140. HINGE FOR VAULT-COVERS. — Edwin Lee 
Brown, Chicago, Ill. 
339,155. COMPOSITION FOR BLACKBOARD WALLS. 
—dJohn A. Ditech, Chicago, 1) 
| 339,158. COMBINED SQUARE, LEVEL AND BEVEL. 
|} —Jobn A. Finley, Vanceborough, Me. 
| 339,199. CompounD LUMBEK.—Jared Maris, Phila- 
| delphia, Pa. 
| $39,235. FrrRE-GRATE FOR FURNACES AND STOVES. 
—John M. Thatcher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
339.245. COMBINED LAT«¢ 4 AND LocK.—George H. 
Van W inkle, Hornellsville, N 
339,277. SCREW- DRIVER.— Jos. R. Doolittle, South- 
ington, Conn. 
339,287. COMBINED PLUMB, LEVEL AND SQUARE, 
—Charles Gates, Lebanon, Pa. 
339,296. FORMING ARTIFICIAL STONE OR COonN- 
CRETE ARCHES. — Peter H. Jackson, San Francisco, 
} Cal. 
| 339,303, SHUTTER-WORKER.— Sylvester Kennedy, 
Ga », Pa. 
39 39,321. MECHANICS’ AND BUILDERS’ SCAFFOLD- 
SRRAC KET.—Stephen E. Khodes, Saratoga Springs, 
i 
339,324. SASH-FASTENER, — Allison M. Roscoe, Du 
Bois, Pa. 
| $339,326. BLIND -OPERATING DEVICE. — David H. 
Roye r, Millmont, Pa. 
3. AUTOMATIC CUT-OUT AND LIGHTNING- 
ARRES TER. — Perley P. Belt, Columbus, Kans. 
339,369. SpiRir- LEVEL. — George Blythe, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 
339,386. BATH- Tus Fitrixes, — John Demarest, 
New Yor k, N. 
| 339.417. "Lig HTNING - ARRESTER. — John Horep, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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339, og ILLUMINATING-TILE, — Jacob Jacobs, 
New York 
339,435. "TRANSOM - LIFTER. — Albert Langstrom, 
Couneil Bluffs, lowa. 
339, KNoOB-ATTACHMENT.—Benjamin F. Libby, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
339,442. RADIATOR.—Francis Marak, Jr., Everest, 
Kans. 
339,447. Wuixpow. — Richard Mason, Hemsworth, 
near Pontefract, County of York, Eng. 
339,455. MireR-Box. — Leverett H. Olmsted, Co- 
rona, N. J. 
456. ScREW-DRIVER. —Wm. L. Parmelee, Bir- 
mingham, Conn. 
339,465. BLOWER AND HEAT-REGULATOR, — Niels 
Poulson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
339,480. WatTeR-CLOSET. — William D. Schuyler, 
New York, N.Y. 
339,484. "SAFETY- ATTACHMENT FOR ELEVATORS.— 
Lake Senior, Cleveland, O. 
339,502. SCAFFOLD.—David Unverferth, Dayton, 0. 
339,567. STorM-Door. —William R. Lyle, Ripon, 


339,569. COMPOSITION FOR MARBLE OR STONE.— 
James F. MecCormic, Marion, lowa. 

339,586. Door - CREC K, — Joseph and Isaiah Ro- 
shong, Canton, O. 
339,602. BENCH-HooK. — Aaron J. Tyler, Albion, 
y. 


a 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect and oume News. 








Alterations. 
Cuicago, ILL. — D. Ward will build three-st’y addi- 
tion on Clinton St., to cost, $6,000. 
CINCINNATI, O.—Robert Shoms, addition to four-st’y 
brick store, Sixth St., bet. Race and Elm Sts.; cost, 


$3,500. 

Frank K. Ellis, repair four-st’y brick store, Cen- 
tral Ave., bet. Sixth and George Sts.; cost, $7,000. 
DoveER, DEL. — Mr. E. H. Brown is makirg drawings 
for proposed alterations to house of Mr. H. A. Rich- 

ardson. 


FALL River, Mass. —Alteration to frame dwell., 
cor. Kock and Maple sts., to cost $8,000; owner, 
Spencer Borden; architects. Wm. K. Walker & Son} 
of Providence, K. 1.; built by day’s work. 


New York, N. Y. — Third Ave., 8 w cor. One Hun- 
dred and Seventh St., five-st’y brick flat, new exten- 
sion two-st’y; cost, $3,500; owner, Wm, A. Stynes, 
1938 Third Ave.; architect, Wm. H. Stanley, 193s 
Third Ave. 

Ninth Ave., 3 w cor. One Hundredth St., 2 four- 

Bt’ met buildings to be raised, and internal alterations; 

$5,500; owner, Mary Diersen, 8 w cor. One 

Handredth St. and Ninth Ave.; architect, Kalph S. 

Townsend, One Hundred and First St., cor. ‘Llenth 

Ave. 

Grand St., No. 290, two-st’y brick and frame store 

and dwell., extension; cost, $4,000; owner, Isidor 

Lewkowitz, 339 Kast Broadway; architect, Wm. 

Graul, 215 Bowery. 

Bleecker St.,e cor. South Fifth Ave., three-st’y 
brick dwell. and store, to be altered internally; cost, 
$16,000; lessees, Slevin & Kelly, 211 and 213 Bleecker 
St., owner, Anpa Mesier, 49 Fifth Ave.; architect, 
Wm. C, Frohne, 348 East Tenth St. 

Third Ave., No. 265, three-st’y brick store and 
dwell, internal alterations; cost, $3,000; owner, 
Chas. F. Southmayed, 13 West Forty-seventh St.; 
architect, E. Simon, 160 West Broadway. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. — Wm. Ringe, addition to a brick 
dwell.; cost, $4,000; A. Beinke & Co., architects; C. 
H. Poertner, contractor. 

Apartment-Houses. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. — Atlantic Ave., Nos. 189 and 191, 
tive-st’y brick, terra-cotta and stone apartment- 
house, tin roof; cost, $25, owner, Joseph 
O’Brien, 139 Atlantic Ave.; ne 2 Parfitt Bros.; 
mason, R. J. Carlin; contractors, Martin & Lee. 

Duffield St., Nos. 230 and 232, 230'n Fulton St., 
double five-st'y-brown stone apartment-house, tin 
roof; cost, $25,000; owner, J. M. Kitchen, 168 Fifty- 
eighth St., New York; architect, J. N. Smith; 
builder, not selected. 

New York, N. Y. — Ninth Ave., 8 w cor. Seventy- 
eighth St.. tive-st’y brick flat, tin roof; cost, $35,000; 
owner, Chas. H. Bliss, 250 West Fifty-seventh St.; 
architects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

East Fifty-second St., Nos. 220 and 222, 2 five-st’y 
brick flats, tin roof; cost, $70,000; owners, Wallace 
&Smith, 148 East Fifty- -second St.; architects, Wirz 
& Nickel, 150 Canal St. 

Ave. A, 8s e cor. Thirteenth St., five-st’y brick flat, 
tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, Wm. N. Sternkoop, 
177 Rivington St.; architect, Wm. Graul, 215 Bow- 


ery. 
* Hundred and Twenty-second St., near Madi- 
son Ave., 4 five-st’y stone flats; owner, Harvey 


N. Dean. 

Forty-third St., 8 8, 100’ e Eighth Ave., 2 five-st’y 
stone flats; owner, Jobn E, O’Brien. 

West Fifty-first St., Nos. 408 and 410, 2 five-st’ y 
brick flats, tin roofs; cost, $36,000; owner, Hooper 
S. Mott, 769 Eleventh Ave.; architect, Wm. Graul, 
215 Bow ery. 

West Twenty-ninth St., Nos. 247 and 249, 2 five-st’y 
brick flats, tin roofs, cost, $50,000; owner, Wm. Ran- 
kin, 253 West Fifty-tirst St.; architect, Geo. Keister, 
418 West Fifty-seventh St. 

Ninth Ave.,3 w cor. Seventy-eighth St., five-st’y 
brick flat, tin roof; cost, $35,000; owner, Charles H. 
Bliss, 250 West Fifty-seventh St. 

Fifty-second St., n 8, 200’ w Ninth Ave., 2 five-st’y 
brick flats, tin roofs; cost, $40,000; owner, John M. 
Rack, 910 Ninth Ave. 

Fifty-second St., n 8, 300’ w Ninth Ave., 2 five-st’y 
flats, tin roof; cost, $40,000; owner, same as last; 
architects for all, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

Righty-fisth St., 8 8, 350’ w Eighth Ave., 3 four-st’y 
brick flats, tin roofs; cost, $60,000; owner, Duncan 
Phyfe, 446 West Fifty-seventh St.; ‘architect, M. VY. 
B. Ferdon, 16 Morton St. 

Siztieth St., ns, 100’e Ninth Ave., 2 five-st’y brick 
flats, tin roofs; cost, $22,000; owner, John C. Umber- 
field, 409 East Fifty-third St.; architects, A. B. Og- 
den & Son, 1031 Madison Ave. 

Tenth Ave., es, 2T' 2/7 n Seventy-ninth St., 6 five- 
st’'y brick flats, tin roofs; cost, $20,000; owner, 
a ustus Merritt, 307 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

itects, Thom & Wilson, 1267 Broadway. 

w  Fightieth St., 88, 85/e Tenth Ave., five-st’y brick 
flats, tin roofs; cost, $23,000; owner ‘and architects, 
same as last. 


Churches. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. — The Baptists are to build a 
church, to cost $30,000. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Mins. - — Swedish Mission Chapel, 
brick building, 800 Seventh St., 8; cost, $25,000. 
Baptist Mission Chapel, brick veneer building,e s 
Twenty-third Ave., between Seventh and Eighth 
Sts., 8; me , $10,000. 


New York, N. Y. — West Fifty-seventh St., No. 420 
ph he chapel is to be built of brick an 
stone; cost, $15,000; Samuel A. Warner, architect. 

One Hundred and Nineteenth St., between Fifth 
und Sixth Aves.,a Keformed Presbyterian church 
is to be built; C. G. Jones, architect. 

Factories. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Adams St., No. 250, 8 8, 100’ from 
Tillary St., two-st’y brick printing- -establishment, 
gravel roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Press Publishing 
Co., J. Pulitzer, president, 31 and 32 Park Row, 
New Y ork; architect, J. H. Adamson; mason, Jas. 
McGovern. 

CLayron, GA.—A furniture-factory is in course of 
erection here for Wm. Donaldson, Esq. 

ConToocook, N. H.— The Warner Glove Company 
will immediately build a three-st’y factory. 

NEw YORK, N. Y. — Greenwich St., cor. Laight St., 
nine-st’y brick factory; cost, about $140,000; owner, 
R. Dietz; architect, W. S. Jennings. 

Twenty-ninth St, n8,e of Eighth Ave., factory; 
owner, John J. Bowes. 

Tenth Ave., 8 w cor. Fifty-second St., piano- 
factory; owner, R. M. Bent. 

West Twenty-second St., Nos. 527-531, five-st’y 
brick factory with one-st’y storage-building; owner, 
Chas. RK. Christy; architects, Robinson & Wallace. 

Forty-jirst St., n 8, 94 8 e First Ave., one-st’y 
brick condenser-house, peak slate roof; cost, $15 000; 
owner, Equitable Gas-Light Co., 340 Third Ave.: 
architect, A. W. Putnam Cramer, Fortieth St. and 
First Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—IJreland St., e 8, two-st’y brick 
mill, between Hanover and Palmer Sts.; ownera, 
Andrew Hertzell & Son, 205 Richmond St. 

Hudson St., between Chestnut and Walnut Sts., 
brick mill; owner, Fidelity Improvement Co., 255 
South Fifth St. 

Hotels. 

Bay RipGE, Mp. — Messrs, Wilson Bros. & Co., of 
Philadelphia, have|plans prepared for a hotel here. 

BRIDGETON, N. J.— Messrs. Wilson Bros. & Co., of 
Philadelphia, are the architects of a hotel here. 

LANCASTER, PA.—A hotel is being built here for Mr. 
James Stewart, under the supervision of Messrs. 
Wilson Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Houses. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—G. W. Donohue, 24 three-st’y brick 
buildings, 8 s Canton Ave., bet. Cannon and Luzerne 
Sts.; and 2 three-st’y brick buildings, ws Kose Al- 
ley, rear ss Canton Ave. 

Smith & Wilbur, 5 two-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Charles St., bet, Fort Ave. and Birckhead St. 

Chas. Pappler, 4 two-st’y brick buildings, es Wil- 
mer Alley, bet. Lanvale and Dolphin Sts. 

S. Rosenburg, four-st’y brick building, n e cor. 
Holliday and Pleasant Sts. 

A. Sesselberger, 12 two-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Guilford P1., bet. Townsend St. and North Ave. 

S. R. Mason, 4 two-st'y brick buildings, ss Monu- 
ment St., s w cor. Madeira Alley. 

L. Lowenthal, three-st’y brick building, n s Lex- 
ington St., bet. Howard and Eutaw Sts. 

Dr. A. B. Arnoid, 2 two-st’y brick buildings 
(square), rear High St., bet. Lombard and Plowman 


Sts 

Charles Schmidt, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, s 8 
George St., bet. Clinton Ave. and Burne St. 

Jacob Blandford, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Dallas St., s Chase St. 

Boston, Mass. — ne St., near Walk Hill St., 
dwell., 18’ x 30’; N. E. Hollac e, owner and builder. 

Halborn St., a Warren ’St. -» dwell., 26/ x 63’; 
owner, W. W. "Wolcott; builder, J. F. Telly. 

Minot St., cor, Narragansett St., dwell., 31’ x 44/; 
owner, James Dunbar; builder, John W. Keene. 

Austin St., No, 34, dwell., 24’ x 55’; owner, Solo- 
mon Parsons; builder, G. M. Starbird. 

Armandine St., near Washington St., dwell., 19/ 
6" and 23’ 6 x 28’; owner, T. H. Boyd; builder, 
John Keller. 

East Fifth St., Nos. 407, 409 and 41%, Story St., 
Nos. 10, 12, 14, 16 and 18, house, cor. Unnamed St., 
14’ and 21’ x 7’ and 50’; owner, Otis D. Dana; build- 
ers, Holbrook & Harlow. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Messrs. Moses & King, are the archi- 
tects of four brick workingmen’s dwelle., for Mr. 
Isaac C. Toone, South Camden. They are 13/ front, 
and cost, about $3,500 for all. 

CuicaGo, ILL.—Grace M. E. Church, Locust St., will 
build 3 three-st’y dwells., to cost, $15,000. 

Two-st'y dwe)l., Wabash Ave.; ; cost, $10,000; 1. 
Pieser, owner; J. W. Ackerman, architect. 

Two-st’y dwel)l., West Congress St.; cost, $5,000; 
W. Clancy, owner; H. R. Wilson, architect. 

Two-st’y dwell., Lasalle Ave.; for H. Rubens; cost, 
$8,000; Addison & Fiedler, architects. 

Five two-st’y dwells., Leavitt St., for C. B. Wil- 
son; cost, $15,000; C. B. Wilson, architect and 
builder. 

Two-st’y dwell., Fay St., for A. Knudson; cost, 
$3,700. 

Two two-st’y dwells., Lake Ave., for S. Bucking- 
ham; cost, $8,000; W. Adams, architect. 

Two-st’y dwell., Huron St., for E. W. Gurling; 
cost, $3,100; E. A. Alexander, architect. 


cost, $6, 500; L. D. Halberg, architect. 

Two-st’y ‘dwell. California Ave., for L. C. Day; 
cost, $9,000; W. Ww. Clay, architect. 

Two two-st’y dwells., Groveland Pk., for Barnard 
& Calkings; cost, $9,000; J. Adams, architect. 

Two-st'y dwell., Monroe St.; cost, $4,000; M. F. 
Colton, owner and architect. 


Whiting; cost, $10,000; W. W. Clay architect. 


cost, $4,500 
Two-st’y dwell., Rhodes Ave., for J. Leslie; cost, 
$10.000; C. J. Warren, architect. 


& Son; cost, $4,500. 
Three-st’y dwell., West Thirteenth St., for W. 
Eilers; cost, $4,000; Hildinger, architect. 
CINCINNATI, O.— P. Ritter, three-st’y brick dwell., 
Spring Grove Ave., bet. 
Aves.; cost, $5,000. 











Two-st' y dwell., Kobey St., for W. D. Dunning; | 





Three-st’y dwell., Superior St., for T. S. Shay; 


| 
| 


Two two-st’y dwells., Lake Park Ave., for F. G. | 








- 


Leopold er three-st’y brick dwell., Broome 
St., near Baymiller St.; cost, $5,000. 

GC. H. Carr, 2 three-st’y brick dwells., Baymiller 
St., bet. Gest and Carr Sts.; cost, $5, 000.” 


HADDONFIELD, N. J.— Bids are being obtained for 


cottage for Mrs. M. W. DeHaven.; Mr. E. H. Brown, 
architect. 


HOLYOKE, MAss.—Thomas Sullivan & to build a two- 


st’'y double tenement-house on East St. 
: poy eg will build a four-st’y brick build- 
pg on 

» ooh Shea will build a two-st’y tenement-house 
on Sargeant St. 

Truant Officer Doyle has broken ground for his 
new house on Hampden St. 

David Wren will build himself a house near Mr. 
Doyle's. 


KENSINGTON, CONN.—Ground has been broken for a 


parsonage for St. Paul’s Roman Catholic Church; 
¥. L. Norton is the builder. 


LitrLe Rock, ARK.—Frame house, for R. H. Farqu- 


har, cor. Second and Chester Sts.; cost, $3,000; 
. eng =O architect. 

Chas. Whittceum, frame house, cor. Twelfth and 
Scott Sts.; cost, $i, 000; ‘I’. Harding, architect. 

A: ¥. Stafford, house, cor. Cumberland and Thir- 
teenth Sts.; cost, 2,500. 

Mrs. De Guisey, 2 frame buildings, cor. Seventh 
and Louisiana Sts. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — F. Saunders, two-st’y 


frame dwell., 3029 tet Ave. +) 8; Cost, $3, 000. 

W. 4H. Hamilton, two-st’y frame dwell., 3021 Port- 
land Ave.; cost, $4, 000. 

R. L. Bergherd, triple two-st’y frame dwell., 1707- 
1711 East Nineteenth St.; cost, $5,000, 

R. L. Bergherd, double two-st’y stone veneer 
oa 1909 and 1911 Seventeenth Ave., 8; cost, 


MOORESTOWN, N.J.—Mrs. E. F. Thompson is having 


a frame dwell. built here; it has slate roof, and 
second-st’y shingles; cost, ‘about $3,500; Moses & 
King, architects. 


NEw YorK, N, Y.— One Hundred and Sizty-ninth 


St., 8 8, 200’ e, three-st’y brick and frame dwell., tin 
roof; cost, $5,000; owner, John Eichler Tengen Ave., 
between One Hundred and Sixty-ei hth and One 
Hundred and Sixty-ninth Sts.; architect, Henry 
Piering, 693 East One Hundred and Forty- -fifth St. 

Ninetieth St., n 8, 85/ 63/7 w Fourth Ave., 8 three- 
st’y brick dwellis., fiat tin roofs; cost, $88, 000; owner, 
Walter Reid, 123 East Eighty-second St.; architects, 
J.C. Cady & Uo., 111 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Seventy-jirst St., 8 8, 175’ e Elev- 
enth Ave., two-st’y stone dwell. , high peak shingle 
roof; cost, $10,000; owner, W. "Pp. Anderson, One 
Hundred and Sixty-sixth &t., between Tenth and 
Edgecomb Ave. 

New Ave.,es, 117! 3’ e of One Hundredand Fifth 
St., 7 three-st’y brick dwells.; cost, $84,000; owner, 
John Brown, 424 Bluomtield St., Hoboken, N. J. 

One Hundred and Fifth St.,n 8, 991 e New Ave., 
3 three-st’y brick dwelis., flat tin roofs; cost, $36,000; 
owner, same as last; architect for both, Chas. P. H 
Gilbert, 18 Broadway. 

West Twenty-first St., Nos. 352 and 354, 2 three- 
st’'y brick dwells., flat tin roofs; cost, “$21, 000 ; 
owner, Jas. S. Cashman, 170 Ninth Ave.; ‘architect, 
Ww. Pixter, 35 Broad St. 

Ave. A, No. 100, two-st’'y frame building, shingle 
roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Anna Gross, South Ford- 
ham; architect, Corporation Building Plan Associa- 
tion, 24 Beekman St. 

Hull Ave., n 8, 231! e Southern Boulevard, three- 
st’y brick and frame dwell., slate roof; cost, $8,000; 
owner, R. H. Kobertson, 121 East Twenty. third St.; 
architect, W. M. Grinnell. 

Seventeenth St.,8 8, e Fifth Ave., dwell.; owner, 
das. H. Benedict; architect, Anthony Mowbray. 

Grove Ave.and One Hundred and Sixty-fourth St., 
brick and frame dwell, and frame stable; owner, G. 
E. Faile; architect, C. P. H. Gilbert. 

Washington Ave., bet. One Hundred and Sixty- 
eighth and One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Sts., three- 
st’s brown-stone dwell.; owner, Philip Ebeling; arch- 
itects, A. Pfund & Son. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth St. + ns, 200 w Sev- 
enth Ave., 4 three-st’'y brown-stone dwells; owner, 
S.J. Wright; architects, Clevendon & Putzel. 

Eighty-fifth St., 88, 350 w Kighth Ave.,5 four-st’y 
brown-stone dwells; owner, Jas. A. Frame. 

One Hundred and Sizxty-third St., n #, 133° w Edg- 
comb Road, Pong brick dwell., flat tin roo 
cost, $4,000; owner, Timothy Donegan, St. Nicholas 
Ave. and One Hundred and Fifty- eighth St.; archi- 
tect, Jobn C. Kirby, 115 Broadway. 

Seventy f/th St.,8 8,70’ w Eleventh Ave., three- 
st’y brick dwell., flat Lin roof; cost, $14,000; owner, 
Wm. E. D. Stokes, 37 Madison Ave.: architects, 
Wm. J. Merritt & Co., 152 and 154 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-seventh St. 

One Hundred and Twenty-second St., s8, com- 
mencing 100 w Sixth Ave., 7 three-st’ — 
dwells., brown-stone fronte, flat tin roofs; cos 
$126, 000; owners, John and George Kuddell, 242 a | 
244 East Sixty- second St.; architects, Thom & Wil- 
son, 1267 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Thirty-ninth St., n 8, 70° w 
Alexander Ave., 2 ag brick dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, $8,000; owner, Annie Arctander, "313 Willis 
Ave.; architect, Arthur Arctander, 

One Hundredth St., 8 8, 360° w Eighth Ave., 10 
three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, $105,000; 
owner, Patrick H. McManus, 110 East Ninety- first 
St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine, 1262 Broadway. 

West End Ave., 8 @ cor. Seventy-third St., three- 
st’y dwell., mansard slate roof; cost, $16, 000; owner, 
Thos. S. Ormiston, Grand Hotel, 1236 Broadway; 
architect, Chas. P.'H. Gilbert, 18 Broadway. 

One Hundred and Twenty-first St., n 8, 100/ e 
Eighth Ave., 13 three-st’y buildings, tin roof; cost, 
$43,000; owners, McEntee & O'Connor, 224 East 
One Hundred and Fifth St., or 1897 Third Ave. 

Ninety-seventh St., 18, 950/ w Eighth Ave., 4 three- 
st’y brick dwells., tin ‘roofs; cost, $50,000: owner, 
F. E. Robinson, 97 Sixth Ave., Brooklyn; architects, 
Wm. I. Merritt & Co., 152 and 154 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-seventh St. 

Ninety-seventh St., 8 8, 350’ e Tenth Ave., 6 three- 
st’y brick dwellis., tin roofs; cost, $60,000; owner, D. 
Lyon, 249 West One Hundred and Twenty-ninth St.; 
architects, same as last. 


Three-st’y dwell., Wilcox Ave., for W. H. Thomas | PALMER, Mass.—W. R. Madison has the contract for 


a house to be built at once for S. W. Lawrence, on 
Park St., near Thorndike St., at a cost of about 


Geor Yea has contracted to build a $2,500 
house fo Morey, at North Wilbraham. 


sashasiaunnes Pa.— There are seven houses being 
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BOOK NOTES. 


“ Tue subjects are attractive. They are, moreover, discussed 
with so much enthusiasm and sympathy that readers will be 
interested as well as attracted. ‘lhey will find, too, a consider- 
able amount of information pleasantly conveyed.” This is the 
verdict of one of the foremost New-England critics, on Georg» 
Willis Cooke’s “ Poets and Problems” (Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Browning,) published this week by Ticknor & Co. 


Tue New-York Nation says of the new “ Longfellow 
Biography”: ‘This biography is characterized by its good 
manners. There is no line in it, any more than in his poems, 
which the poet would wish to blot and this is double good for- 
tune. . Our polite literature gains greatly by this, more than 
by any work which has been published for some time in this 


country.’ 


The New-York Sun, says : 

“The Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, edited by Sam- 
uel Longfellow and published by Ticknor & Co., is a book emi- 
nently creditable to all concerned in its production, and it is 
likely to command more readers than would be reached by the 
biography of any other American man of letters, or of any ‘Eng- 
lish poet, with the doubtful exception of Tennyson.” 





Tue last Saturday Review (of London) says, of Howells’s 
“ Tuscan Cities”: “ Mr. Howells has written charming and 
delightful stories and essays of many kinds, but it is open to 
doubt whether anything he has ever written is so replete with 
charms as the book now before us. . Mr. Howells’s quaint 
mixture of pathos and humor could hardly have found matter 
more admirably adapted to discourse upon than the old cities of 
Tuscany. He has set his sketches of one of the fairest 
corners of the earth on a background of blue sky, where sun- 
shine and pure air permeate the very pages of his book, and 
will, no doubt, warm and delight the readers thereof.” 


Tne Pall-Mall Gazette, on Howells’s “ Indian Summer ” 

“There are critics, we are assured, who have entirely made 
up their minds about Mr. Howells, have docketted him, assigned 
him his place in literature, and predicted to a nicety his span 
—no long one — of immortality. For our part we have not yet 
attained this repose of judgment. On one point only are we 
absolutely assured — to wit, that if a more masterly novel than 
“Indian Summer” has appeared in English within the past 
year we have not had the good fortune to fall in with it. . 


The Florentine background is of vast importance, and always | 


clearly defined, often with a minute attention to topography ; 


| 
| 








but it is never thrust into the foreground. The general sensa- 
tion of life in Florence is reproduced with delicate art, and to 
those who love the City of Flowers the book will have an inex- 
haustible charm.” 

FREDERICK WeEDMORE has an appreciative review of Mau- 
rice Thompson’s “Songs of Fair Weather” (Ticknor & Co.,) in 
The Academy, (London) saying : 

“ He looks upon the outward world with intensity and an 
enkindled imagination. His love of nature, and American 
nature, with its song of the blue-bird and its first green of the 
maple, is there apparent.” 





Tue Paris letter in the last Boston Gazette says : 

‘To show that our literature is appreciated here, from Le 
Temps I cut the following. After having alluded to several 
remarkable works, the writer says’ “Qne should class in 
the same rank the splendid volume that Mr. Edward S. Morse 
consecrates to ‘ Japanese Homes and their Surroundings’; the 
work of an artist most truly compent, director of the Peabody 
Academy, who collected when in Tokio the elements of his 
work. He studied there with a care and a precision not to be 
surpassed the Japanese house in its most minute details of con- 
struction, fitting up, of management, and of furnishing. The 
illustrations are admirable, and are evidently designs of the 
same hand that wrote the text. In France, perhaps, the works 
of Viollet-le-Duc are the only ones which so well represent 
their subject.. This is, indeed, a book which henceforth has its 
place marked in the library of all who are interested in Japan, 
as well as of all architects.” 


Or “Indian Summer” the Christian Register also says that it 
has more of sweetness than all Howells’s previous works — that 
its local color is exquisite — and that “ The situation could not 
be more attractive than it is.” 


The London Saturday Review says also: “ Around and 
beneath it all is the exquisite Italian atmosphere, in which no 


, one knows better than Mr. Howells how to steep his pictures.’’ 


The Chicago Tribune also finds this subtle characterization : 

“The city to which Mr. Howells leads his reader is not the 
revelling, brilliant Florence of Ouida. Itis rather the Florence 
of Hawthorne — quaint and dreamful. In perusing the pages 
of ‘ Indian Sammer’ one passes again through the dusky streets 
which Miriam wearily walked, whic h Kenyon anxiously trod, 
which the grim Capuchin stealthily traversed, where Hilda’s 
light foot fell and Donatello gambolled. The story reminds one 
of a plant, with little yellow blossoms, which grows in Old- 
World gardens— so unobtrusive it is, and yet, like musk, so 
rich in suggestion, so subtle-scented.’ 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


built for Mr. W. D. Bennage, of pressed brick and 
terra-cotta and brown-stone trimmings; three are 
on Fairmount Ave., below Nineteenth St., and four | 
on Nineteenth St., below Fairmount Ave. 


McDonough 
Frame dwell., 


wsBSt. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


cost, $3,500; owner, Maria Brady; builder, Patrick ROLLING 
FOO; 


; cost, $3,000; owner, Mary Ay 
. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


POO as Roll from above or below, (Any 





timated cost is -about $50,000 for all. Mr. I 
Hallowell is the architect. 

Christian St.,s 8, bet. Broad and Fifteenth Sts., 
3 three-st’y brick dwells., 
der Armstrong, 1428 Christian St. 

Paoli Ave., Ww 8, bet. South St. and Ridge Ave., 
three st'y brick dwell. and store, 16’ x 38’; owne r, 
Morris Wentworth, Ridge Ave., above Paoli Ave. 

Coulter St., 8 8, bet. Knox and W ayne Sts., three- 
at’'y brick dwell., 19’ x 61’ 6’; owner, Thomas W. 
Draper, 328 North Fifth St. 

K St.,8 @ 8, bet. Erie Ave. and Hargate St., 2 
two-st’y brick dwells., 15’ x 30’; owner, Henry E. 
Brown, 212 North Broad St. 

Hancock St.,n 8,¢ Centre St., 2 
dwells., 15’ x 40’; owner, John S. Trower, 138 East 
Chelton Ave. 

Ninth St., w 8,8 Buttonwood St., three-st’y brick 
dwell.. 36% x 94; owner, P. H. Somerset, 1513 North 
Twelfth St. 

Queen Lane, 8 
st’y brick dwell., 
well, Wester St. 

Seventeenth St., e 8,8 Tasker St., 18 two-st’y brick | 
dwells., 16 x 40%; owner, Andrew Miller, 1530 Pas- 
syunk Ave. 

Benest Ave., @ 8, below Island Road; three-st’y 
frame house, 34’ x 48’; owners, Wm. Rea & Son, 1815 
Franes St. 

Second St., ws, bet. Lehigh Ave. and Somerset 
St., 2 two-st’y brick dwells., 18’ x 42/; builder, Sam- 
uel Baxter, Venango St., below Trenton Ave 

Dorritt St.,n #, bet. Kighteenth and Nineteenth 
Sts., two-st'y brick dwell., 12’ x 22’; owner, James 
Mole, 1205 Juniata St. 

Dorritt St.,s 8, bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Sts.,2 two-st’y brick dwells., 13’ 6 x 27’; owner, 
James Mole, 1805 Juniata St. 

Wheat St., No. 1324, two st’y brick dwell., 14’ 6” x 
24’; owner, D. H. Koster, 1329 South Second St. 

Stewart ‘St., w s, bet. Christian and C mepenter 
Sts.. three-st’y brick dwell., 8’ 6” x 8’; owner, P. 
Beilly, 741 _ St. 

Elm Ave., 8 8, bet. Forty-first and Forty-second 
Sts., iaeeeaes y brick dwell., 16’ x 60’; owner, E. C. 
Wood, 1131 North Forty- -first St. 

PROVIDENCE, R,. I. —Four tenement frame dwell., 
WwW ashington St., near Battey St.; owner, H. Field. 

Frame dwell., s s Winchendon St., near Hope St.; 
cost, $2,000; owner, J. Mahoney; builder, Francis 
Hanley. 

Frame dwell., 


s, bet. Green and Wayne Sts., three- 
16’ 8 x 43’; owner, John D. I 


s w cor. Knight and Gesler Sts.; 


The es- | 
M. | 


three-st’y brick 


18 x 60’; owner, Alexan- | 


| 








MeSoley; builder, Mr. Sweet. 

Brick and wood store and dwell., Thurbers 
Ave.; cost, $3,500; owner, Ellen Solvents builder, 
Mr. Coffin. 

Frame dwell.,n s East Beacon St.; 
builder, Wm. E. Thornton. 

RADNOR STATION, PA.—Bids are being obtained for 
cottage and stable for Thomas P. Twibill; Mr. E. 
H. Brown, architect. 

RIVERSIDE, R. I.—Mrs. Hanlen, of Olneyville, is put- 
ting up a large dwell. on Washington Ave., oppo- 
site Jackson Ave. The house is designed for two 
families, and is two-st’y high. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.— 
$10,000; H. H. Warner, owner; L. 
architects. 


architects, Townsend & Wyneken. 


owner, and 





kind of wood). Handsomely fin- 
ished. 


} WILSON’S “ENGLISH” 
; VENETIAN BLINDS. 
to pull up with cord. (See cut, 
WILSON’S ROLLING 


‘STEEL SHUTTERS. 


Fire and Burglar Proof. 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
Brick dwell., Park Ave.; cost, 
P. Kogers & Co., J.C. WILSON, 
; 550 & 552 West 25 St., N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — Frame dwell. for P. H. Liv- - Ss 
ingston; cost, excepting excavation, brick, plumb- Mention this Paper. 
ing and painting, $3,745; architect, Wm. Mooser. — - 
‘rame dwell. for Jas. McDonald; cost, $12,775; | 
BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
Frame dwell. for George Beanston; cost, $4,475; | __ = — —— 
Mrs. Johnson, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,200 


architects, Curlett & Cuthertson. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. — H. Baur, 4 adjacent two-st’y brick | 


dwells.; cost, $4,200; A. Beinke & Co., architects; 
C. H. Poertner, contractor. 

H. Boetteger, two-st’y brick store and dwell.; cost. 
$3,600; G. F. Hette, architect; H. L. Becket, con 
tractor. 

F. F. Martin, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,600; 
C. C. Grady, contractor. 

M. Backer, 4 adjacent two-st’y and mansard brick 
dwells.; cost, $4,300; A. Vosse, contractor. 

H. W. Peters, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $5,000. 

M. Hetzel, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $7,500; E. 





C. Janssen, architect; Paulus & Weidermuller, con- | 


tractors. 

G. Holtmann, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,600; 
Paulus & Weidermuller, contractors. 

E. Schinitz. 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells., 
cost, $3,000; Woerner, architect; F. O. Broehm, con- 
tractor. 

Mrs. Meyer, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,300; 
A. Ubri & Son, contractors. 

E. Knippenberg, two-st’y brick dwell.; 
300; A. Uhri & Son, contractors. 

P. Ready, 3 two-st’y brick dwells.; cost, $6,500; 
C. J. Dunn, architect; J. Flanery & Co., contractors, 

Wn. E. Winter, three-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $60- 
000; A. E. Cook, contractor. 


cost, $4,- 


B. Lindsly, contractor. 

H. B. Wandell, two-st’y brick dwell.: 
J. B. Lindsly, contractor. 

Mrs. Harrington, two-st’y brick dwell.; 
509; M,. Brett, contractor. 

P. Monaban, 10 adjacent three-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $22,000; M. Laine, contractor. 

P. Monahan, 4 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; 
cost, $4,000; M. Laine, contractor. 

Wm. Grolle, 2adjacent two-st’y and mansard brick 
dwells.; cost, $3,200; H. W. Rock lage, contractor. 


cost, $3,800; 


cost, $2,- 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — Two-st’y frame dwell. and barn, 


n 8 Blair St., bet. Simpson and Bernheimer Sts.; 
cost, $3,500; owner, J. McNamor. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., e s Grant St., bet. Viola 
and Bianca Sts.; cost, $2,400; owner, P. H. Me 
Manus. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., s s St. Anthony St., bet 
Arundel and Mackubin Sts.; cost, $6,000. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., s s Cambridge St., bet. 
Princeton and Baldwin Sts.; cost, $2,500; owner, 
Mr. G. Craig. 

Two- st’y frame dwell., n s Nelson St., bet. Sum- 
mit and Josette Sts.; cost, $10,000; owner, R. 
Nichols. 

Two-st’y frame dwell., s s Charles St., bet. Rice 
and Marion Sts.; cost, $2,400; owner, J. Brettner: 

Two-st'y frame dwell.,s s Marion St., bet. Prior 


‘ 
’ 
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Hardware. 


THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


See LIllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


DUDLEY SHUTTER-WORKER CO., - = = = 5&5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


‘Giant Metal Sash Chain . 


ARE 
MADE ONLY BY 


lSIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. 
THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING co., : 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. } 


fe They work either way, right ot 
mi 6oleft. Allsizes. Single or dou- 
ble acting. 
The most reliable -_ economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of stee) wire, is very simple and easily ap 
P 




























For Wire Screens or Light Doors 
they have no equal. 
Send for Price List. 
M. W. ROBINSON, Soie Agen 
79 Chambers 8»... New Tork 
Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 
nm State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall ; Singer Building, Chicago; J. C. Fl *s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New we ; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Navy Depart 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D . C.; Herald Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings iu 
all parts of the United States. 


The “CLIMAX” Rail for all Sliding Doors. 


1. showing the door open, with centre rail 
wi with floor. Fig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in position and centre rail de- 
pressed. Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
che r 

We elai claim for this rail all of the following advan- 









“ht is level with the floor, offering no obstruction 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, etc. , 
ma, .. door cannot get off the track, and runs light- 35 
smocthly, and noiselessly. 
"ye hs house does not have to be built for the track, 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. 
Models sent on application. 
Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. 


Address all 


Farquhar’s Improved 
BURCLAR PROOF 
Sash Lock. Ba 
baa” 
window which cannot pos- 
sibly be 
forced open 
It allows the 
Upper sash to be 
dropped for ven- 
desired. 
Do rot fail to 
examine it be- 


This new device is a per- 

fectly secure lock for the 
from the ou 
side. 
tilation and lock- 
ed at any point 
fore pureh sing 
any Other kind, 





Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


Consinications to GEO, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York. 





Lock applied. 
Por Sale by Hardware Dea'ers gen: rally 





Mineral Wool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 


WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 






ts tia Used by Architects and Builders, for glazix CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, re A 
= Arehite i ders, fo lazing, y 
DEADENER OF SOUND. weather_stripping, wash-boards, ete. A close Manufacturing Agents, aed rd 
—“ wa- 


Sample and Circular free by mail. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 
22 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
H. B. COBURN & CO, 
145 Milk St., Boston. 


” 2 lust 73 and 179 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
” s/ Kini er, aust, 
¥% 3 2 insect and 
mouse 
proof, A book of 100 pages. The 


Sizes } tolineb. Circulars and Samples free. Goatees book for an advertiser x 
to consult, be he experi- J 
ADVERTISING enced or otherwise. It con- hi 


HOWARD WHITE, 44 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
TISING::::: lists of newspapers 


and estimates of the cost 
The advertiser who wants to spend 


4" 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. of advertising. 











os } ee ana ty 3 00: eae s. e ery one dollar, finds in it the information he requires, - 
— Moore Sts.; cost, $3,000; owner, 8. H. Richard Public Buildings. while for him who will invest one hundred thousand Hi 
ws : ), : dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which - 
Two-st'y frame dwell., w s Churchill Ave., bet. ST. JOHNLAND, L. I.— Detached cottages are to be eet his every J ‘ Cpe) bs 
C d McKenty Sts.; cost, $4,000; owner, U. J J o & will meet -quirement, or can be made todo 
on _ ” y om his Di built at the Kings County farm, for the use of the | so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond- 
— : ‘ insane patients; more than $200,000 will be spent ip | ence. One hundred and fifty-three editions have been © 
TOLEDO, 0.—Collingwood Ave., two-st y and basement these improvements. issued. Sent, post-paid, to any address for 10 cents. 
brick dwell., for Mr. C. L. Reynolds; cost, about | Wipwixatox, N. C.—The jail will be rebuilt at a] Apply to GEO. P, ROWELL & Co., NEWSPAPER 
25,000; C. S. Sedgwick, architect, Minneapolis, | ost of about $15,000. ADVEKTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing- 
Minn.; N. B. Bacon, superintendent; A. Bentley, ’ House Sq.), New York. 4 
builder. School-House-’. Fe 
Jefferson St., two-st’y brick dwell., for Calvin . P 
Barker; cost, about $7,000; E. O. Fallis & Co., | CHATTANOOGA, PENN.—A echool-house, to cost $11, ‘ : 
se . , ) wi > erecte ere; J. K. Rys u factor [TE a 
architects. — naire 000 will be erected here; J. it. Ryan, contractor. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
Jefferson St., two-st’y brick dwell. for Geo. W. | CuicaGo, ILL. — Fairjield Ave, three-st’y school r 
Vrooman; cost, about $4,500; Carl Schon, architect. house, for Chicago Board of Education; cost, $50,- - x 
WALLINGFORD, Pa.— Mr. Boyden is the architect of | 00; J. J. Flanders, architect. er, Wm. Rankin, 253 West Fifty-first St.; architect, & 
’ J - —* 7 
a house being built for Mr. James Watts Mercen, JENKINTOWN, Pa. — Messrs. Wilson Bros. & Co. are RK. Rosenstock, 335 Broadway. se 
The construction is stone and frame work, shingled. the architects of a college here for E. F. Stotesbury, Washington Ave., Ww 8, 25/u One Hundred and Six- ry 
The cost wiil be about $15,000. Esq. ty-sixth St., 2 two-st’y brick and frame stables and NI 
WILLIMANTIC, Conn. — William B. Johnson wil] | SPENCER, MASss. — Spencer is to have a $20,000 high dwells., my tin roofs; cost, $3,800; owner, George 3 
build a dwelling-house on Pleasant St. school-house. A special committee was appointed Sauer, 226 West Forty-first St.; architect, Wm. 4 
Milton Shew will build a double brick house on| at the town-meeting to look vp a new location and] Kusche, 633 East One Hundred aud Thirty-ninth St. a 
Spring St. consider plans. W est End Ave., se cor. Seve nty- -third St., three- oa 
. B. Holmes, cottage on Walnut and Hill Sts. WoopHAVEN, L. I.—A school for the Ursuline Sisters S y brick stable, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Thos. 
; de : - S. Ormiston, Grand Hotel, 1236 Broadway; archi- 
Labor. is to be built in the rear of the Catholic Church. tect, C. P. H. Gilbert, 18 Broadway. ¥ 
Lynx, Mass. —The granite-cutters’ new price list Stables. PHILADELPHIA, PA, — Two-st’y brick stable, w s J 


goes into effect May 1. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The pay of carpenters in gen- | 
eral varies widely with the ability of the workman. | 
There are probably more “ jack- carpenters”? than | 
half-taught men in any other trade, and the whole 
of New England is overrun with cheap working 
French Canadians who run down for the summer 


Twelfth St., between Lehigh and Oakdale Aves.; 
owner, Bernard Gunn, 2709 North Sixth St. @ 

Two-st’y brick stable, e s Hutchinson St., be- a 
tween Huntingdon and Lehigh Aves; owner and $ 
builder, M. L. Heist, 712 West Cumberland St. ; 

Three-st'y brick carriage-house, n w 8s Green 
Lane, between Wabash and Kelley Aves.; owner, 


| Boston, Mass. — Dennis St., No. 76, stable, 18’ x 20/; 
owner, S. E. Wright; builder, G. Cubber. 

B St., No. 118, cor. Athens St., stable, 41’ x &85/; 
owners, Jenness & Glover; builders, Berry & Wat- 
son. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Putnam Ave., 8s, 


400’ e Nostrand 





body of idle men ready to drop in for what they 
could get. Good painters get $2.25 a day; grainers, ! Onte o, Int 
$2.50; and sign-painters $2.75. Paper-hangers get i? Ke = lg 
$3. These rates are unchanged in five years. E : 

The brick masons have a union in this city, and | NEw York, N. ¥.— Fifty-seventh St., Nos. 513 and 


Court St. 


months. First-class workmen are paid $2.50 on sev- Ave., two-st’y brick private stable, gravel roof; cost, +. W. Klander, Sumac S Tiseahic 
eral large jobs in the city, but their places coud be $3.00); owner and bch cy (hy “9 Mathews, 330 . es ees oe — ge ——, a 4 
filled, but not quite so well, at $2.25, and lesscompe-| Putnam Ave.; builder, ‘I. W. Swimm. stable fo M secre. Janney & Andret ., t Tr vag é 
tent workmen are paid all ‘the way down to $1.75 or Bergen St., No. 417, 8 8, 417" e Sixth Ave., two-st’y first ~ = a Janney & Andrews, at Iwenty- a 
even $1.50. An advertisement for 200 carpenters! prick stable and dwell., gravel roof; cost, $4,000; Ch sin t Ave ‘stone stable, 21’ x 60’ betwee : 
could be filled in some shape here at $2 a day, but! owner, J. M. Leavett, 05 St. Mark’s Ave.: architect Fs cagenine Ye set Es og gee nly a. aa 
it would draw in a lot of men from surrounding R. B. Eastman: maso:  B. Ratan. , een meee o mmit Sts.; owner, George S. Roth, i 
towns where there is little or nothing doing. The Atlantic Ave., 8 8, 317! 4 w Carlton Ave., two-st’y |. fast Union St. : : 
regular rates of $2.25 and $2.50 are more than they brick stable, gravel roof; cost, $1,800; owner, Brook- | 5T- Louis, Mo.— Wm. M. Millan, two-st’y brick 2 
were five years ago, and there was not then such a lyn Gas Fixture Co.; architect, R. B. Eastman, 26] Stable; cost, $2,500; J. Stewart & Co., contractors. ae 
5 . a G. Salorgue, Jr., four-st’y brick livery-stable; 2 


cost, $5,000; Hertel, architect; B. Weber & Co., con- 
tractors, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — A stable, to cost $10,000, will 
be erected by the Herdic Phzton Co. 


— Third Ave., three-st’y stable, for A. 
27,000; A. Smith, architect. 


ais 





are not much troubled with cutting under rates. | 
Their pay was $3.50 last year, but this year they | 


will work but nine hours, and receive $3.25. These 
rates have been held in the city for four years past, 

but five years ago brick masons worked for $2.40 to 
$2.75. Building stone-cutters get $3 a day, and mar- 
ble-cutters $2.59, and in a few exceptional cases $3, 

the difference being accounted for by the fact that 
the busy season at the monumental shops is two or 
three months longer in a year than the building sea- 
son. These rates are about what they were five 
years ago, and the trades are not overcrowded. — 
Sprin eld News. 


515 (rear), *two-st’y brick stable, tin roof; cost, $4.- 
000; owner, Ernst H. Herb, 515 West Fifty-seventh 
St.; architect, Henry J. Dudley, 1227 Broadway. 

East Se venty-second St., No. 434, two-st’y brick 
stable and dwe!ll., flat tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Chas. A. Winter, 122 East Seventy-first St.; archi- 
tect, W. Holzman Smith, 28 West Twenty-third St. 

Bolton Road, “ Inwood,” two-st’y frame stable 
and dwell., flat tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Joseph 
Keppler, Puck Building, Houston St.; architecis, 
De Lennes & Cordes, 189 Broadway. 

Forty-ninth St., 8 8, 200’ e Ninth Ave., four-st’y 
brick s shop and stable, flat tin roof; cost, $6,0-0; own- 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Stores. 


BABYLON, L. I. — Ground has been broken for the 


new feed-store on the premises of J. H. Arnold. It 
will be 28” x 50’, and two stories high. 
— Broadway, s e cor. Hull St., 3 
three-st’y frame (brick-filled) stores and dwells., tin 
rvofs; total cost, $10,000; owner and builder, Wm. 
Dwyer, 555 Kosciusko St.; architect, John E. 
Dwyer. 

Reid Ave., 40on thee s, 22/s Madison St., and1 on 
8 s Madison St., 80’ e Reid Ave., four-st’y brick 


rt epee ng 
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GOODELL & WATERS, 


3201 Chestnut Street, 2 Warren Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


11 &13 Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Combined Rip and Cut-Off Saw-Bench. Seroll- Saw. 


00d - Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR and BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET and CARRIAGE MAKERS. 
Send for Oatalogue, 





City ENGINEER’sS OFFICE, City HALL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 12, 1886. 
Abstract from letter of 


SAMUEL M. GRAY, CITY ENGINEER. 


During the season of 1885 the Sewer Department used 3,152 Bar- 
rels of the New York and Rosendale Cement. Of this amount 1,348 
barrels were tested for tensile strength, the average of the Season’s tests 
being 165.7 pounds per square inch, twenty-four hours test. 

One hundred and forty-five barrels were tested for fineness, the aver- 
age amount passing through a 2,500 mesh sieve being 92.56 per cent. 

‘Tests for checking were occasionally nade but none were discovered. 















The White House Roof: 


Bids were opened on Monday last, in the office of the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, for repairing the roof of the White House. 

The only bids received were those of Merchant & Co., and N. & G. Taylor Co., 
both of P hilade sIphis 1. 

The former offered “ Gilbertson’s Old Method ” Martin-Siemens steel, extra-coated 
roofing-plates at $6.70 per box for IC 14x20 size — guaranteeing 120 pounds as net 
weight per box. 

The latter offered first quality “Old Style” Martin-Siemens steel-dipped roofing- 
plates at $6 per box, of 112 pounds, and “ Westminster ” roofing-plates at $5.75 per box. 

As the Government advertised for, and based its decision “ upon — ductibility, 
uniformity of plates, and thickness and qu: ality of coating, as well as upon price,” the 
« Gilbertson’s old Method ” roofing-plates have been accepted and fas ha. for the roof 
of the Executive Mansion.”— Philadelphia Evening Star. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. | BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 
stores and dwells., gravel roofs; cost, each, $14,000; | 
owner and contractor, T. W. Swimm, 398 Gates 
Ave.; architect, Amzi Hill. } 

Reid Ave.,s e@ cor. Madison St., and Reid Ave., ne | 


FREDERICK, Mp. — The contract for the erection of 
the Citizens’ National Bank has been awarded to W. 
L. Duvall, at $17,875. 





cor. Putnam Ave., 2 four-st’y brick stores and | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, —C., Thingstad, two st’y brick 
dwells., gravel and cement roofs; cost, each, $9,900; | Store and dwell., 281 and 283 Cedar Ave.; cost, $10, 


owner, architect and builder, same as above. 
Smith St., ne cor. Pacifie St., 3 four-st’y brick | no ee ' : 
stores and dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $6,000; | and 1502 Franklin Ave.; cost, $14,500, 
owner, Chas. J. Henry, cor. Smith and Pacific Sts.; | New York, N. ¥.—AMercer St., Nos.15 and 17, six-st'y 
architect, Carl F. Eisenach; mason, Jno. JJ. I iron-front warehouse; cost, $55,000; Samuel Inslee, 
lagher. owner; S, A. Warner, architect. 
Franklin St., os, from India to Java St., six st'y | Washington St., cor. Moore St., five-st’y brick 
| 
| 


| 000. 


brick and terra-cotta stores and tenements, asphalt building; J. Castree, owner; Thos. R. Jackson, 

roof; cost, including land, about $200,000; owner, architect. 

Morris Building Co., Phoenix Building; architects, t/len St., cor. Houston St., eight-st’y brown-stone 

Lamb & Kich; builders, Van Dolsen & Arnott and and brick warehouse; cost, $40,000; Messrs. Faver- 

Jeaus & Taylor. weather & Ladew, owners; Mr. ©. W. Romeyn, 

HICAGO, ILL. — Franklin St., six-st’y store for Con architect. 

rad Furst; cost, $40,000; Furst & Rudolph, archi Washington St.,ne cor. Beach St., five-st’y brick 

tects. warehouse; Messrs. Wm. Tinner & Co., owners; ar 
Wabash Ave., two-st’y store, for W. D. Walker; chitect, Edward FE. Raht. 

cost, $20,000; Holibird & Roche, architects. Pearl St., Nos, 541 to 547, warehouse; A. D. Juil 
South Water St., 7 four-st’y stores, for S. W. Al lard, owner. 

lerton; cost, $25,000; Cobb & Frost, architects. West Twenty-sizth St., five-st’y brick and terra- 
Milwaukee Ave., 8 three-st’y stores, for H, Sweet; cotta building; Messrs. Jno. Patterson & Co., own- 


cost, $30,000; Thiel & Wolf, architects. ers; C. G. Jones, architect. 
Milwaukee Ave., two-st’y store, for P. Bies; cost, Prince St.,n ecor. Marion St., five-st’y brick store 
$5,000; architects, same as last. and flat, flat tin roof; cost, $70,000; owner, O. G. 


West Polk St., three-st’y store, for P. Gallagher; 
cost, $6,000; A. Bessler, architect. 

Lincoln Ave., three-st’y store, for Mrs. D. Welter; 
cost, $6,000; A, F. Boos, architect. 

Twenty-first St., two-st’'y store, for F. Boesner; 
cost, $4,500; A. Bessler, architect. 

Ogden Ave., three-st’y store for M. Dedsall; cost, 
$4,000; Kiltenich, architect. 

Thirty-jirst St., two-st’y store for P. Reedy; cost, 
$6,500; J. J. Donliv, architect. 

West Indiana St., three-st’y store, for W. 
cost, $4,500. . , | PHILADELPHIA, PA.—T'welve three-st’y brick stores, 

Throop St., 2 four-st’y stores, for V. Lala; cost,| ns Huntingdon Ave., between Ninth and Hutchin- 
$18,000; F. C. Layer, architect and builder. | gon Sts.; owner and builder, M. L. Heist, 712 West 

Allport Are., two “3 my for J. ne gpa cost, Cumberland St. 
$4,500; shitect and builder, same as last. aah “ - : : . 

‘Saoee BL tances store, for M. Naughton; | RED Bank, N. J. — The store of Messrs. Adlem & 
cost, $14,000; J. Zittel, architect and builder. Cole is . be York by H. F. Kilburn, archi- 

“Cc y oO 

INCINNATI, O.—Mrs. Brittener, three-and-one-half beck, OF New Tork. 
st’y brick store, Central Ave. and Colman Sts.; ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Walbridge, 71 Downing St., Brooklyn; architect, A. 
C, Walbridge, 120 Broadway. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Louis Emanuel will build a four- 
st’y brick store; cost, $9,000. 
Eisner & Phillips. cor. Fifth Ave. and Wood St., 
will remodel their store; cost, $15,000. 
F, W. Hoffstot will build on Liberty St. a five- 
st'y building for business purposes; cost, $27,000. 
Dalzell Bros. will build a four-st’y store and 
Brown: | 4well., cor. Arch and Ohio Sts.; cost, $10,000. 








. P. Kogers & Co., architects, 


cost, $11,734. are preparing plans for als arge commercial building 
Chas. F. Gumsick, four-and-one-half-st’y brick} 0” North St. Paul St.; cost, $35,000; N. Levi & Co. 
store, Elm St., near Liberty St. ; cost, $10,000. Owners. 
FALL RIVER, MAss.—North Main St.. cor. Pine St. | ST. PAUL, MINN. — Two-st’y brick block stores and 
brick store: cost, $20,000; owner, E. 8. Brown; ar-| 4wells., n sof Collins St., between De Sota and La- 


fayette Ave.; cost, $6,000; owner, Henry Schwauss., 
yn, R. I. — Mr. Richard B. Conway is about to 


chitects, Wm. R. Walker & Son, Providence; . 
builder, Chauncy Sears. WARRE 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U — STATES 


STABLE FITTINGS, 


{Established 1843.] 





HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


(4? Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 








FRANK 0. WORTHLEY’S 
Broad - Gauge Iron Stalls, 


Improved Mangers, Gutters, Screens, Clock 
Feeders, Stable Trimmings and Novelties 
are the result of ten years’ experience and 
the making of the best fittings. Illustrate 
Catalogue free. 


53 Elm Street, Boston. 





A. 5S. Tallepsen, three-st’y brick veneer store, 1500 


CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, 


VINERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for IUustrated Catalogue. 


JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 
Horticultural Builder. 
144 Pearl St., - NEW YORK. 


Amateur Conservatory, 8 feet by 12 feet, with 
patent heating apparatus, plant stages 
ete., complete for $150. F. O. B. 


The Helliwell Patent ‘‘ Vertical’’ system 
of glazing without Putty extensively 
adopted in Great Britain, etc, the best, 
tightest, and most durabie system yet in- 
vented. Architects please specify. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


build a block for business purposes, on Main St. 
cor. of Jefferson St. 
Tenement-Houses. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Twenty-jirst St., 8 8, 375/ e Third 
Ave., four-st’'y frame tenement, tin ri fo cost, 
$4,000; owner, M. E. Conlon, 117 Albany Ave.; ar 
chitect, J. E, Conlon. 

Pacific St.,s 8, 68’ w Hicks St., 3 four-st’y brick 
tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; owner, 
Henry P Martin, 93 Lefferts P).; architect and con- 
tractor, Samuel B. Goodsell; mason, Jno. Thatcher. 

Hicks St., 8 w cor. Pacific St., 2 four-st’y brick 
tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $7,000; owner, 
Henry P. Martin, 93 Letferts Pl.; arebitect, Samuel 
B. Goodsell; mason, Jno. Thatcher; contractor, .J. 
O'Neil. 

Broadway, s w cor. Gates Ave., 4 four-st’y brick 
tenements, flat tin roofs; cost, each, $12,000; owner, 
James H. Hart, 1 South Elliott Pl.; architect, Carl 
F. Eisenach; mason, ‘Thos, Donlon; contractor, Ed. 
Hendrickson, 

Magnolia St., ss, 100? w Hamburg Ave., three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) t« nement, tin roof; cost. $3,800; 
owner, P. MeEntee, 20 — Ave.; architect, E. 
Dennis; builders, not se lect 

( ‘umberland St., No. 37, e 8, 450’ 8 Flashing Ave., 
four-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, 35,900; 
owner and architect, I. Buckley, 35 Cumberland 
St.; mason, Jno. Kolle; contracter, Jno, Staebler. 

Troy Ave., W 8, 127/9\/' n St. Marks Ave., three 
st’y frame (brick-tilled) tenement and stores, tin 
roof; cost, $3,560; owner, Owen McNonay, cor. ‘Troy 
Ave. and Bergen St.; architect, Amzi Hill. 

Devoe St.,.n s, 85/ e Olive St., three-st’y frame 
(brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, 
Adolph Mayer, 279 Devoe St.: architects and ma- 
sons, C. Bueccheit and A. Aman. 

NEw York, N. Y¥.— Courtland Ave., w s, 79/n One 
Hundred and Fifty-second St., three-st’y brick ten 
ement, tin roof; cost, $6,200; owner, Matthias Haf- 
fen, Courtland Ave. and One Hundred and Fifty- 
second St.; architect, Arthur Arctander, 373 Willis 
Ave. 

Eust Fighty-third St., No. 329, five-st’y brick ten- 
ement, tin roof; cost, $13,000; owner, C. S. Berge 
mann, 329 East Eighty-third St.; architect, John 
Brandt, 1491 Third Ave. 

Eighty-fourth St., ns, 78! w Ave. B, five-st’y brick 
tenement, flat tin roof; cost, $11,000; owner, Louis 
Lochmann, 1618 First Ave.; architect, same as last. 

Hester St., No. 195, five-st’y brick tenement, flat 
tin roof; cost, $15,000; owner, J. Searle Barclay, 
64 West Thirty-eighth St.; architects, J. Boekel] 
& Son, 54 Bond St. 

One Hundred and Thirty-seventh St., Nos. 6Wand 
602, 2 four-st’y brick tenements, flat tin roofs; cost, 
$20,000; owner, Henry Muller, 166 East Eighty-sec- 
ond St.; arehitect, Frederick Jenth, 191 Forsyth 
St. 

Delancy St., Nos. 40-46, 4 five-st’y brick tenements, 
flat tin roofs; cost, $48,000; owner, Sam Longfelder, 
8&6 Madison Ave.; architects, Wm. Field & Son, 111 
Broadway. 

Warehouses. 
BALTIMORE, MD Wim. P. Harvey & Co., five-st’y 
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MIESKER & BRO., 
Ca vanized Iron Cornices 
Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. 


Send for Catalogue. 
421 to 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


brick warehouse, ws Holliday St., n of Pleasant St. 


Boston, MASS. Payson Ave., near Hancock St., 
storage, 19x 25’; owner and builder, W. J. Jobling. 
BROOKLYN, ro Y. — Smith St., e s, extending from 
Grinnel St. to Bay St. , four st’y brick storage-build- 
ing; cost, $30,000; owner , 5. W. Bowne, on premises, 


architect and contrac tor, G. masons, J. 
Ashtield & Sons. 
CHICAGO, ILL. — # 
tor Baker Bros.; cost, $7 

tect. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

half-st’'y warehouse, 

Nineteenth Ave., s; 


Keymer; 


ifteenth St., four-st’y warehouse, 
,000; L. B. Dixon, archi- 


MINN. W. H. Barber, one-and-one- 
cor. Twenty-seventh St. and 
cost, $5,000. 


Miseellaneous. 


{uGusTA, M&.-—-Kennebec lumbermen have finished 
their winter’s operations, and men and teams are 
coming out of the woods. The season has been a 


short and unfavorable one. The total cut of logs is 
than the average in the region of the head 
waters of the Kennebec and its tributaries, and will 


less 


not exceed 100,000,000 feet. The operations have 
been carried on by some 40 individuals and firms. 
Nearly 300 men and 800 horses have been employed. 


Boston Herald. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. — The City Council of Baltimore 
have appropriated $25,000, for the erection of a 


over ag ur Falls. 
, Vr.—The town of Brattleboro held a 


bridg: 
BRATTLEBOR 


specia meeting April 10, for the purp se of appro- 
priating $5,000 ft wv a soldier’s monument. 

CuicaGco, ILL. — Elevator-building, cor. Canal and 
Eighteenth Sts., for L.C. Huck Malting Co.; cost, 


$30,000; Bauman and Lotz, architects. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—A meeting of gentlemen promi- 
nent in business and professional circles was held 
in the City-Hall, April 2, to consider the feasibility 
of erecting a building for the Young Men’s Christ- 


ian Association similar to those owned and occu- 
pied by Associations in other cities. 
roLepo, 0.—The foundation for pedestal and terrace 


Stedman monument, to be erected 
through the generosity of Mr. Wm. J. Finlay of 
sity. is being put in place. The design of the 

was made by Messrs. Moffatt & Doyle, sculp- 
New York. The execution of the masonry, 
is under the immediate charge of N. 


of the Gen, 





‘Rew mn, architect. The pedestal will be of New 
ziand granite, and the statue of bronze, and it 
will be located on Finlay P1., being at the intersec- 


tion of Summit and St. Clair Sts. 
expected in one year. 

WAYNE, DAK.—The Kussia Colony will build an ele- 
vator, and ship their own grain to market. 


Its completion is 


Bids and Contracts. 

The contract for the Colorado State 
Capitol has been awarded to Wm. D. Richardson, 

f Chicago; ec $930,485; E. E. Myers, of Detroit, 

is the architect; Peter Gurney, of Denver, superin- 

tendent. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — Poulson & Eger, of Brooklyn, 
have been awarded the contract for furnishing ele- 
vator-screens for the State-House at Springfield, 
Ill. The contract for desks and chairs has been 
given to J. H. Barkley & Co., of Springfield. 


DENVER, COL. 


st, 





COMPETITION. 
} ANSAS CITY EXCHANGE. 
{At Kansas City, Mo.) 
KANSAS CIT ¥, Mo., March 31, 1886. 
THE EXCHANGE BUILDING ASSOCIATION of Kansas 
City are proposing to erect a building to cost not more 
than $4,000 dollars. They have specially invited sev- 
eral architects to furnish desigus in competition, but 


Jron-iWork. 





PENNSVLYANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 


Stee! Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair- 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, lron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 


Offices: No. 132 First Avenue, 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 





E. c. COOPER & CO., 


. CooPEr, late of Manly & Cooper.) 


Cieamnentat Iron Works, 
39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Railings, Fountains, Stairs, 
Crestings, Shutters 

Builders’ 


Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Tree-Guards, Settees, ete. 


Artistic lron-Work a Specialty. 





NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 
Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE 





J. POWER. 











Rolled and Drawn Steel Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO., 

Elm Avenue and 42d 

BRIDGE RAILINGS, 
JAIL & BANK WORK 


Streets, 





Patented 
3.47, 74, 





SHUTTERS, DOORS, 


Ornamental Staircases, etc 





| 





Railings & Fences. Artistic 


Iron-Work for Buildings. Send for Catalogue. 





COMPETITION. 


will also receive and consider designs by other archi- 
tects not so invited. The drawings are to be in line, 
and are to ve made to a ecale of one-sixteenth of an 
inch to the foot, and are to be delivered on or before 
the 15th of June next, at Columbia College in zhe 
city of New York, to the care of Prof. WILLIAM R. 
WARK, whom the Association have appointed to be 
their professional adviser. 

Printed instructions will be furnished on applica- 
tion to the editors of the American Architect and 
Building News, or to the undersigned. 

EDWARD H. ALLEN, 
President of the Exchange Building Association. 
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PROPOSALS. 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At York, Neb.) 

Sealed proposals for the construction of a court- | 
house in the public square, York, York County, Neb., 
the cost of which is not to exceed the sum of $50,000, 
will be received at the County Clerk’s office, on or 
before April 20, 1886, at 1 o’clock, P.M. Said 
court-house to be built according to plans and specifi- 
eations on file in the County Clerk’s office, York | 
County, or at the office of OU. H. Placy, 131 South 
Eleventh St., Lincoln, Neb., on and after March 24 
886. The party to whom the contract may be | 
awarded will be required to give bond in double the 
amount of the contract price, conditioned for the 
faithful performance of his obligation, said bond to 
be approved by the County Board. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any or all 


bids. By order of the Board. 

538 M. SOVEREIGN, County Clerk. 
a NAVAL HOSPITAL, 

v At Chelsea, Mass.) 


BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
WASHINGTON, March 24, 1886. 

Sealed proposals endorsed “‘Proposals for Repairs 
at Naval Hospital, Chelsea,”’ will be received at the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, 
Washington, until Saturday, April 24, 1886, at 11 
A. M., when they will be publicly opened, for making 
repairs at Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass. 

Blank proposals, with specitications and all neces- 
sary information, can be had on application to the 
medical officer in charge of the hospital. 

The award will be made by classes, 

The right is reserved to reject any or all bids. 

538* F. M. GUNNELL Chief of Bureau. 


— . = 
= 
[At Delaware River.] | 
U.S. ENGINEER Or Ficr, 1125 GrraRD Sr., } 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 22, 1886, § 
Sealed proposals, in ~~ will be received at 
this office until 11 A. Thursday, April 22, 
1886, and opened imme di: ately thereafte r, for con- 
structing a dike in Delaware River between Hog and 
Maiden Islands. 
For forms, specifications and all information, apply 
at this office. HENRY M. ROBERT, 
538 Lieut.-Col. of Engineers, U. S. A. 


NAvy Di Stor | 


- | the unde 


ABOR AND MATERIALS. 
At Waco, Tex. 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITE¢ T) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12, iss6. J 
Se _— proposals will be received at this office until | 
2Pr.M., onthe 10th day of May, 1886, for all the 
Sahar and materials required to complete the court- 
house, post-office, etc., building at Waco, Tex., ready 
for interior finish in accordance with drawings and | 
specification, copies of which and any additional in- 
formation may be had on application at this office, or 
the office of the superintendent. 


$1.500. M. E. BELL, Supervising Architect. 





Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for | 
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| quette, 


| retary of the Board at Marquette, M 


|} arsenal about 4,000 pounds tool steel, 


PROPOSALS. 


OUSE OF CORRECTION AND STATI 
PRISON. At Marquette, Mich. 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONERS STATE HOUSE 

OF CORRECTION AND PRISON, UPPER 
PENINSULA, MICHIGAN, f 
MARQUETTE, Micu., February 27, 1885. 

Sealed proposals for the furnishing of materials and 
construction of the State House of Correction and 
branch of the State Prison in the Upper Peninsula 
Michigan, at Marquette, Mich., under the acts of th: 
Legislature, No. 149, Public Acts of 1885. 

Sealed proposals are invited by the Board of Com 
missioners appointed under said act 148, until Wed 
nesday, April 28, at 5 o'clock, |! 

Plans, specifications and instru:tions to bidder 
may be seen on and after the 15th day of March, Iss 
at the office of the Board of Commissioners at Mar 
Mich, and at the office of the architects, Wn 
Scott & Co., Nos. 4and5, Wayne County Savings Bank 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Proposals must be submitted for the entire work 
and the Board of Commissioners reserve the right to 
accept such proposals as they may deem for the best 
interests of the State or reject all. 

Proposals are required to be submitted on the sched 
ule blanks and accompanied by a copy of instructions 
to bidders, both of which, with copies of the act wil 
be furnished to intending bidders upon applicatio: 
to the Secretary of the Board. 

All bidders will be required to furnish bond and s¢ 
curity or a certified check, payable to the order of the 
Board of Commissioners equal in amount to two-and 
one-half per cent of the bid submitted, which bond o1 
certified check will be forfeited to the Board of Com 
missioners in the event of the failure or refusal of the 
bidder to enter into contract with the Board should 
the bid be accepted. All proposals must be sealed 
and indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for State House of Correc 
tion and branch of State Prison, Upper Peninsul 
and addressed to the Board of Commissioners at Ma 
quette.” For further information apply to the Se« 
ich. 

EK. P. ROYCE, 
President of Board of Commissioners for State Hous 
of Correction Prison, Upper Peninsula. 
Attest: Gro. P. CUMMINGS, Secretary. 


—_— 
[At Rock Island, 


Rock ISLAND ARSENAL, ILL., March 24, 1886. 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, upon the blank 
forms furnished from this office only, will be received 
by the undersigned until 10 o’clock, A. M., on 
Wednesday, April 28, 1886, for furnishing this 
large sizes 


LUMBER, ETC. 


about 160,000 feet of pine lumber; plating materials 
2 machinists’ tool grinders; 3 machines for sheet 
metals, and about 350 gross of wood screws. 


All articles will be subjected to a rigid inspection 


| full compliance with the specifications will be insisted 
; upon, and no article of inferior quality 
| cepted. 


will be a 


Full bills and specifications can be obtained fron 


| the undersigned. 


If required, the successful bidder must enter int 
| contract and give bonds, 

The United States reserves the right to waive infor 
| malities, and to reject any or all bids or parts thereof 

Envelopes containing proposals should be marked 
** Proposals for Ordnance Supplies,’ and addressed t 
rsigned. 

D. W. FLAGLER, 
538 Lieut. Col. of Ordnance, Conmmanding. 
RIDGE. 
\Over Harlem River, N. Y. 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Harlem 
River Bridge Commissioners, at their office, Room 73 
Cotton Exchange Building, Hanover Square, New 
York City, until 12 M., on the 22d of April next, 
for the construction of the proposed bridge over th« 
Harlem River at One Hundred and Eighty-tirst St. 

Plans, specifications and forms of proposal can be 
had at the Commissioners’ office on and after Monday 
March 22. 

For full information see Cify Record, 
2 City-Hall 


’ 


at No 
539 


for sale 


538, 


Philadelphia, 


re 
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Jron-iWork, 


THE HEGLA ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, 


POULSON & ECER, 
Office and Ware-rooms, 216 and 218 W. 23d St., New York. 


Works, N. 11th and 3d Sts., Brookly,, E. D., L. I. 


Artistic Metal Mantels and Over-Tops, in 
BRONZE, BRASS, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., etc. 


|Oxidized- Iron, Galvano-Plastic, 
‘ Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-lron 


and Electro-Plated Iron.| - Work 


Architectural and Ornamental Cast and 
Wrought Iron Work of every 
description. 


Correspondence with Architects and Builders solicited. 
Catalogue and Price-List on application, 








J. GC. & T. DIMOND, 


Architectural Iron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 











lllustrated 


THE 


PRENIX IRON COMPANY, 


KS. 











. 

pin McHOSH & LYON, Dayton, Oh 
C , Va Nn, 10,| 440 Walnut $t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ORK ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channel: 
Angles, ee, Shape an ar Iron 
IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, “a ait cha. 

S, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds Roof Trusses Girders and Joists 
ttc 4 of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey lron Steam-Fittings. for fire-proof buildings frame? 
tisti 3 Designs and Estimates furnished on application. and fitted as per plans 
gue PH@NIX Wrought-Iron Columne 
— of all sizes. 


JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
ATI 


af IRON 


Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 


Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street 








ot Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, | New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, stable Fit- 95 Liberty Street, 
> tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and 

e 4 Bronze. Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 

rth Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 

Com : ‘ CHENEY & HEWLETT, 
ved Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 

a hemor 5 J. PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO.) Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
Building Purposes. 
CHENEY. } “won. |201 BROADWAY, 
HEWLETT. § OSFIUE : New York. 
ook givingst rength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 


17th and Ellsworth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. N. 


Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought | C. 
Iron Work, Castings, Ornamental IronWork, Grilles, | B 


= SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 





pork “I 




























































































































it t rhs ; Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 
best Merchant Iron. manently protected from rust by the Bower-Barff m 
encetnmes 
_ New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. | Process. 
nea 
Lions 
wil q . > + 
“J ; assified Adver tisements 
; 7 Cl: LSS1 (eS SE € S. 
dl s¢ a 
f the [Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 
and » PAGE Jos phus Plenty, New York...............xV!i | Glass (Stained and Ornamental) Lron-W ork (Architectura ntrnued 
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a orth, Howland & Co.. Boston....... iii Meeker & Bro., St. Louts, Mo........ .xv McCully & Miles, Chicago oe cecccceceel Lathing (Eureka 
Mat Asbestos Felt Cr yeoe ote, Lag ene W. J. McPherson, Boston............+.. covet Win. M. Dwight & Co., Detroit, Mich x 
sec The Asbestos eahine Co., Boston & New Boeton. Nowa xvii Donald MacDonald, Boston...... ii | Locks. 
i LER ES RAO PO Te xxiil Decor td Leathe er. Redding. Baird & Co., Boston.... ie Lex n M’f’g Co., € Ati. O xii 
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New York Mastic Works oe 1 Donald McDonald, Boston.... . - ii Henry Dibblee, Chicago.. 11 
E. H. Wootton, New York John Gidson, Philade en a, Pa oo. ool Eureka Grate Works, Cincinnati, 0.. ......19 ew Hall, Philadelphia, Pa vi 
Bell Founders. H. “~ ar Hartwell Co., New York........ 1i W. H. Harriwon & Bs.., Philadeiphia..........vi Joseph 8. Miller & Bro., Philadelphia vu 
Hi Shane & Co., Baltimore...... socteen wale w McPherson. Boston cunecede ee lt Edwin 4. Jackson & Bro., New York...... xii Marble. 
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Books and Journals. 
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this \. H. Rolfe & Co., Boston anceggoceess xx Mov re & Ww ee Boston... of Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimere.. adel pia xx 
Ticknor & Co Bosti m. sesenovesesilly BV Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. . .v Heating-A pparatus (Steam 
oe Useful Publishing Co., New York.........xXxiti Otis Brothers & Co., New York 1 Bates & Johnson, New York . v 
lals a Brass Goods. Stokes & Parrish, Philadelphia. . Duple : Steam Heater Co., New York.. vii 
eet % Manhattan Brass Co., New York... eer | Whittier Machine Co., Boston................ 1 Florida” Boiler Works, Geneva, N. Y. vii Co., New York x, xvi, 
ce Brick (Ornamental) Engines (Caloric Pumping) Gorton Boiler M'f'g Co.. New York.........-¥) m 3 tar Biae “k. , 
, 4 Anderson Pressed Brick Co., Chicago......XX)) elamater Iron Works, New York..........%11 | A.A. Griffing Iron “Co., Je rsey City.......%Xiv merican Soapstone Finish Co., Nashua 
10n Burns. Russell & Co., Balt‘more. Md.. xxii Sayer & Co., New York...... Ne reue ii | H. B. Smith Co., New York... aaa ace N. H. ; , 
sted Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., Phila......xxii | Engines (Gas). St. Louis He pating and Ventilati ng Co., St. Henry D. Dupee, Bostor i xxii 
) ae Hydraulic Prees Brick Co., St. Louis......¥X1 Schieicher, Schumm & Co., Philadelphia......x1 Louis. - oat ‘ Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia iv 
Peerless Brick Co., Philadelphia...........-XXil | Fire-proof Building. James P. Wood & Co.. Philade “Iphia ° 1 Nurse ry ‘me n. 
Waldo Bros.. Boston akenee xxiii Henry Maurer, New York... ......... xxiii | Heating and V entilating. n'’s & Ce E N. ¥ xxiv 
ron Building Felt (Fire and Waterproof) Ottawa Tile Co., Chicag: Smith « Anthony Stove Co., Boston, Mass....¥ ish. Berry | D t. Miet \ 
W.Jonns W't'g Co., New York...... ....™il Raritan Hollow and onl Brick Go.. Heliotype Process. hairs. Composite lron Works...x 
int Building Papers. Wight Fire-Proofing Co., New York.. Helioty pe Printing Company, Boston eiv 
Bb. itt & Bros., New York eee x | Plexible Fillet. Hinges. ins M'f'g ¢ New Y x 
it F Warn yn, Erie, Pa . Oey. . H. White, Phila......cccccccces ° xvi W. Robinson. New York. ....... ache Liquid Glass Paint Co., Hartford i 
ifor Carpets. Floors (inlaid). Siegen (Spring). ‘ a Patent Lawyer 
‘eo! John H Pray’s Sons & Co., Boston... x Wm. Hannam & Co.,New York ... xxiv Van Wagoner & Williams Co., New York..xx1v I Sous, Philadelphia 
ked W. & J. Sloane. New York..........+ , Free Work Wood Mf'g. Co., New York.....-xxiv Hod Elevator. am 
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- JronAWork. = 
Pri 
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= JOSEPH NEUMANN, 2 - TRON + 
= \ i IVIN, & A 
= N. W. Cor. Eleventh & Race Sts. = 
= = =" 
= PHILADELPHIA, PA. = ul ] 
= = S 
= MANUFACTURER = 
= = © SIDING,CEILING 
= = =) 7 ‘ 
= Mi, : Ds. y 2 = 
= yyy re ARCHES48°  LATH. 
23 bone) = oa 
= BRONZE GRILLES FOR Front = oO INCI N NA 7 
= Doors = © 
: ene CORRUGATING CO 
= ORNAMENTAL LANTERNS = ° 
= BRASS RAILINGS FOR BANKS. = Cc l NC l N NAT I . oO. 
= BRASS LAMPS FOR CHURCHES = SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
= Brass WorK FoR CHURCH = PISO YO IT OE IF I 
= ALTARS. = 
= METAL Sians. =| 
- Ae «5 ARCHITECTURAL anne 
: sco:tssna 2|SHEEG MECAL WORK. GOPPER WEATHRR-VANES 
= Estimates = . 
= Yheerfull = Ornaments, Statuary and Spun Work, s 2 
= Cheerfully Feraisbet. © ' é . Gilded with Pure Gold. 
BUILT IN BRASS, COPPER AND ZINC. 
i | p : r : CHURCH CROSSES, 
‘ 
Architectural Periodicals. ¥ TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
. 
. . vo 
Prices for 1886. Vi FINIALS, Etc, Etc 
The London Architect, per year, . ‘ - $5.25 . 
» 
er — <a Se 4 Vanes made from any drawing 
1 1 ae . . . Dede 
u Z p or design on short notice. 
A. H. ROFFE & CO., < 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. ' 
iain s.| <i T. W. JONES, 
@ GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, \ io . . 
J SA a‘ Successor to Chas. W. Bri 
y 8 ges, 
WINDOW CAPS, FINIALS, &c. a | Ko to Chas, W. Brigg 
Do Your (wn etc. is Easy MANUFACTURED BY . / 3 
by our printed i 170 and 172 Front St 
instructions. ; 
C Eine’; | BAKEWELL & MULLINS, lpg 
2 a Rorpenne Salem, Obio. 
Card Press, $3.00 —— alco Send for Illustrated Ornament Catalogue. 1885 Illustrated Catalogue of 
x ~ > oque 0 ‘sae . aa a) , 
ae aus Type, Cards, &c.,to factory. DP over 250 designs mailed free. 
— : KELSEY PRESS CO. 
©: Meriden, Conn. anaes : 
“AIT SAMPLES Aanitarp Appliances, 
. FREE! 
Goods SELL everywhere, to Everybody. =— 
BIG PAY! A pocket case of EIGHT Lovely 
SAMPLES, with our terms, FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address, and 2 stamps for mailing. Address : 
THE HOLLEY WORKS, Meriden, Conn. THOMAS MADDOCK & SONS A 
. é 
MANUFACTURERS OF ; 
The Story of Margaret Kent. Pl bi d Sani Farth 
. umbing an anitary arthenware, 
By Henry Hayes, 1 vol.,12mo. $1.50. ae ; 
Including all Specialties pertaining to the Plumb- ‘] 
A well known novelist and poet says: ‘The plot 
and situations are original and natural. It is out of ing Business. 
the common ran, and sparkles with life — real life — 
pn Smith Automatic Siphon Jet Closet 
‘More than any recent American novel a venture p $e i] 
into the higher realm of fiction. The character of 
“ Margaret Kent” is a masterpiece of its kind. It is We have lately adopted a New Flushing Cistern, which 
afresh creation. The type is Southern, and yet Ameri- being much more simple in construction than the old meth- 
ean, and its inner fibre ie womanly to the core. Who- . . / * . ae 
ever the unknown magician may be, she has leaped at od, an immediate flush is secured on the pulling of the 
a bound into the front rank of those who are making handle, and we have been enabled to reduce the list price 
our best American fiction. Here is the realism which of the complete article more than twenty per cent, thus put- 
Mr. Howells is master of, but here is also the con- . tots . ia . 
structing imagination which weaves into realism all ting it within the reach of all, and obviating the only , 
the finer issues of life.”"— Boston Herald. objection that has ever been raised. i 
‘The American Critic has long stood on the watch- : : Ss 7 
tower vainly trying to discern the great American Can be seen in operation at our Office and Warerooms. q 
novel which has been always believed in but has Santer ana : 
. : urther particulars furnished on application. 
been a matter of faith rather than sight. If we mis- 4 wenther purtiown . ee ee 
take not, this novel in many respects has come in the : ; 
shape of ‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.’”’ — Boston ——_—— - 273 Pearl Street, New York, 
Traveller. ——e A 
- y 
Smith’s Automatic Siphon Jet Closet. W. W. PERRINE, Manager. 
PUBLISHED BY Illustrated Catalogue of our manufactures will be packed, if desired, with jirst order, 
licknor & Co., 211 Tremont St.. Boston. 
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the water-way. ¢ NEI ane co t. Louis MILLER & oo ATES, N y ‘ton 
STANDARD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. PECK BROS, & CO., N. Haven 


THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO., 


4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 


¢ o 
. ™ o as 
ge” hr ws? 

sy Sg? & 

These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articles on “Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 
est to perfection of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. FE. Hoyr 
describes the ‘“Sanifas”’ goods a8 Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the trap: “It seems to me the best trap | have seen.”” WM. Pav 
GERHARD calls the basin and bath, ‘‘ Much the best of which | have any 
knowledge.” PLUMBERS write, “ We think the ‘Sanitas’ appliances 
superior to all others in use.” ARCHITECTS PRINT them in their spec- 
See Illustrated Catal gue. 
By using these Pes special trap ventilation may be avoided. The 
**Sanitas’’ Basin 
Without Ball. trap prevents siphonage. 


Aanitarp Appliances. 
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ushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 











THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
A ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining ite WATER SEAL 
None that approxi 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other alves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. TJilusti ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 













POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “stoppers: 


= 


Mannuf’d by WM. PowE..t & Co 
52 and 54 PLumM STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OnIO. 


No more denting of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
breaking of earthenware Basins, with the use of these 
Rubber Plugs. Plumbers all prefer them ; architects 
specify them generally. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 





Cleopatra. 


By Henry Gréville. Original copyright edition 
with portrait of the author. 16mo. $1.25. 
A brilliant new novel by one of the foremost among 
the European novelists of today. 


«Will hold the reader in closest attention. The bril- 
liancy of the picturing, the graphic description of 
scene and circumstance, the vividness and vitality of 
the portraiture and charm of style present Madame 
Gréville at her best. The denouement is very unex- 
pected, and managed with artistic power.” — Boston 
Traveller. 


Winckelmann's History of Aw 
cient “rt. 


Translated . 1 the Germen by Dr. G. H. Lopee. 
Two volumex, - 70, $9.00. 


A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been trans.ated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient esthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
par.s, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty, s»ompiete: 
IT 18.""—Herder. 


PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tr 





t St, Bost 





HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 


MAIN OFFICE: | 
85 Beekman Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICE : 
235 Washington Street, Boston. 


. PHEREFHCTION- 
; ALL PORCELAIN 


- Square Top, Wash-out Cistern Closet. 


INTRODUCED IN 1884. 


For perfect cleanliness, combined with simplicity of construc- 
tion, we invite comparison with any water-closet wherever or 
whenever made. For the past nine months we have had orders 
for as many as we could manufacture, with all our conveniences, 
and they have never failed to give entire satisfaction. The square 
top avoids the necessity for a drip-tray and has no under side, as 
the drip-tray, to get foul. The wash at all times thoroughly 
scours all parts of the closet and is sufficient to entirely cleanse the 
trap, access to the inside of trap and soil-pipe is furnished by a 
large hand-hole in front. The Closet and Trap are made in one 
- solid piece of porcelain, and provided with thorough ventilation, 
‘ ensuring an absolute seal and protection against sewer-gas. 


Illustrated Circulars will be sent on application. 
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Manufactured only by 


soos HAINES, JONES & CADBURY, 1136 Ridge Avenue, 


—<<<——< PHILADELPHIA. 












Self-closing and Compres 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 
and cold water. 


fhe attention of the public is called to our new 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination of 
the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-COCKS regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
closets without altering the pipes or seat. The closet & 
. .¢. Will work equally as well with either street or tank X 
Self-closing and compres- pressure, on no matter how light the pressure is the . = 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, yalye does not close until the bowl is filled with water, 5¢)f-closing and adjustable 

for hot and cold water. Ball Cock. Sure Pop. 


litte 





All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


JOSHPH ZANE &Co., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


aan 
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Bricks. 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Ohe of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone, 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 


Bricks made in the above colors. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 

PRESIDENT. TREASURER 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 
Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 
423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








i PRESSED BRICK CO. 


{57 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed Brick. 

















| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Comr, are unsurpassed, if 
not unesualled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 











WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 4 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. Manchester & Huds nr, aventa, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th -t Ag’ta. 





“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


THE BEST AND LATEST TREATISE ON 


American Practice 


in Building, 


CLEAR, RELIABLE AND COMPLETE. 


Price, 


$3.00. 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Building Atones. 
\ Brick and Stone 
© Water Proofing (o,, 








CENTRAL 
PARK 


Successfully 


** Caffall Process,’’ 


55 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Apply at Office for 
@ Illustrated Pamph- 
let. 


CARLISLE STONE COMPANY, 


QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., J. P. Falt, Manager. 

Prices furnished F. O. B. cars at any shipping point, 
either in the rough, or cut and fitted. Correspon. 
dence Solicited. 





Send for Sample. 





Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Red. 


Corsehill, (Seoteh.) 
24 Pine St., New York. 


F REESTONE. 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O. Address - - - £Bedford, Ind. 


.] ‘ . 
Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME, 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 
M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and & Astor House, New York. 












@ 












Cements, 


H AN OVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 

5 Dey St., N. Y. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


mporters and Sole Agents, U. S. 





Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


Burbam English, Lafarge French, 
Fewer German, Lime of Teil 
K. B. & S. English, Keene’s 6, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Coarse. 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORE. 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & 60, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office: 7 Bowling Green. 








Drawing’- Office. 
Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 


Editors of the American Architect, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











-SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


NASHUA, N. H. 
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Fireproof | Building. 
THE WICHT FIRE-PROOFINC CO., 


202 La Salle ae Seeeen, 69 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


FIRE-GLAY TILE CEILINGS. | if 










a BESS: Bees See 
LLL l 
SSS oo SX A Fire-Proof Substitute for Lathing. 









cM 500,000 ft. now in use. 


The cheapest, best and only ceil- 
ing for plastering that is really 


4 HHT a fire-proof. 
| a NN Tbe Illustration ets 
NSS 


| 
aes Hi our latest method, all fire- 
ie clay and costing less than 
» eet » . Porus Terra Cotta, 
All work furnished and 
put up complete in all parts 
of the United States 


HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES. 
Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 





























PATENTED JULY 21, 1885. 
Send for our new Tllustrated Catalogue and Samples. 





RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Clay & Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 


For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Peatens etc. 








Zi ond — ag 
Flat ant between | iron beams with skew-back pro stecti ng lower flange of beams 
POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOL t(D BRICKS and SLABS 
For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, et All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. Our Porous Te rra-( tta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners oy enere of Fire-Clay. 
amma F iske & Cc ole: man, Boston, 


(fice, 115 Broadway, NeW York, § “aise eet wu 


Send for new Miestrate xd Catalogue, giving wei; ght of mater rials, safe be aia, ete. 





Geo. M. MOULTON, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIREPROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


- FOR THE INTERIOR 
untelenees CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


WwW lum Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
ney Rn ny a weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto 
signs On ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SOLID 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS 
Dealers in every description of constructive 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 










AND CONTRACTORS, 
Tile for 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, ete. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., ete. 


Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 








simplest and best 
etallie plastering 
surface in use. 


Corrugated Wire Lathing. “mon” 


ABSOLU Te PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS, 
A combined Furri ng and Lathing. in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
oue: a perfect Fi -pro ofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The Sembee Garregnte ed Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, 


SGASBESTOS FLOORING FELT. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 


FAN For Lining between, Floors, under Slates, 


flat wire lathing 


= 


Room 14, N. Y. 








Absolutely fire-pro« ny and unexcelled for deadening pur 
In rolls 44 inches wide. Manufacture d only by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKINC CO., 
Offices: | 1069 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
*{ 33 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


poses. 











Directory of Architects 


N O ch 29 a Throughout the Unit 0. D., or by mail "e, $1.00. 


USEFUL PUBLISHING CO., 62 West 10th St., New York. Ask one - oksel ler for it. 


ed States Cc 





€erra-Cotta. 





TA FEDERAL ST 
BOSTON MASS 
Illustrated Catalogue sent to 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card 














PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c, 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & Co., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


itn (hig, Cees 


Corner Clybourn & 
Wrightwood Aves, 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts 
Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples 





City Office: 





CoE D. PERSON, 


23 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - ~ TILE, 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-R 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Dec« 
Enamelled Bricks, A larg: 


rations. 


variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 





TERRA-COTTA 


CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. 
‘osendale Cements. 
Flue Lining 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 


Portland, Roman, and 


Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
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NOISELESs, SRLF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881. 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (imited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 
cone Dates es Le se 
Revolving lar Proof, 
Also; Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patey 


Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
signers and Manufacturers The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 



















North Side ) 
Union Square, 


2d door from 


BROADWAY. 


Established, 1827. 


on 
HAS Ee 
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fF f 162 and 164 West 27th St. - = New York, 
rales, Fenders} g S55), PARQUET FLOORS. 
Chimney-Piece Fe iat meh WM. HANNAM & CO. 
Appurtenances. 4 ye . “im 7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Style 
Alin fact everything pertaining 5 Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
to Open Fireplaces. Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 





Importers of Tile.| F=————| 293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Foundries and Shops, LLL Wholesale and Retail. 





East 28th & East 29th Sts. 


Fine Castings a Specialty. Real Bronze and Brass 


FINE HAMMERED 


Bx metai Work|| House Trimmings, 


Of every see ane ; 
— Plain, Hammered, and Ornamental. 
= PA R Q U ET FLOO fo Ss. Catalogues on application. 
“(all The National Wood Manufacturing Co.,| | The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CC., STAMFORD, CONN, 


= Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 20 Baste T.. Row. zoe. | A 7.2 a ,,Phlladeipbia, 
‘ ran. Dn *. . cago 

AN If}; REMOVED to 129 5th AVE. 4 

B/INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on application. Established 1867. NJ. STEEL&IRON CO. 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. It stands the highest test, for strength ROLLED IRON | IRON BEAMS ¥ 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 


use for any purpose. Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 


that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. Practical treatise furnished on application at N. Y. Agency CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. ‘ 
ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 105 John Street, New York. COOPER. HEWITT & CO, a : 
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NEW YORK. 
Moule’s Earth-Closet. 
AMERICAN AND GEM 
MYERS DECECO SPRING HINGES. 
All — Siphon Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
H -oR*= China Water- In Various Styles, 
= and SUPERIOR 
OT WATER. ao Close here 
MANUFACTURED BY oset and large Send for Catalogue. 
A.A. GRIFFING 1RON b0.8 2 In one Stock VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., 
: : : —— ao PLUMBERS’ 82 Beekman St., N. Y. 
: combined.g SUPPLIES. Z 
329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, q 
JER S EY C ITY NJ: 94 Beekman St., New York. Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres. : 
. LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N.Y. 
WHEELER’S PATENT WOOD FILLER, ‘ 
The only Article to give a 
H leas. B 
DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, NATURAL, and PERFECT FINISH to HARD-woop | Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas t 
tH Send for Pamphlet Giving Information on Finishing Hard Wood._4) Kissena Nurseries, ‘ 
THE BRIDGEPORT WOOD-FINISHING CO., NEW MILFORD, CONN. f 
New York Office: Room 3, 96 and 98 Maiden Lane. Chicago Office : Room 4, 45 La Salle St. Trees and Plants. » 
dX » ROOF CRESTING, Parsons & Sons Co.f 
@ ene . . LIMITED. 
~ 90 OP lron Fence, Railings, Stable-Fittings, Flushing, N. Y. i 
| . BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, Ete. Red Flowering Dogwood and other r 
J. kK. BOLLES & CO.,, Novelties. ‘ 
Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. : 
Serd for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS 


} tea eles 
AYLOR S "tenenr, fea tne 


nal desi solely our own. 





5 SA ys Fels wie 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh Fire trons, — -— aees Wraagnes, ; 
nieres, 
JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts.,|™* '*** ceeortment ad mck segant show 1:0 
91 Liberty Street. NEW YORK. J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York 








For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. Send for Pamphlet. 





